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ARTICLES 


New Developments in Relations between Moscow and Belgrade 
D. SLIJEPCHEVIC 


The latest stage in relations between Moscow and Belgrade, which began a 
year ago, has lately been much more clearly pronounced. There has been a con- 
siderable change in Moscow’s attitude toward Belgrade. 

Tito’s quarrel with Moscow and his exclusion from the union of Communist 
Parties had completely changed the defense outlook in the Balkans. The strategic 
position in this part of Europe seemed completely altered since the split. It 
looked as though the Balkans would become a Western bridgehead instead of 
being a spring-board for Soviet aggression directed towards the Mediterranean. 

Ideological reasons played a very small part in Tito’s dispute with Moscow. 
The common belief that Tito broke with Moscow of his own accord and started 
off along a new ideological path is false. The exchange of letters between Moscow 
and Belgrade makes it clear that Tito was abandoned by Moscow. After he had 
been expelled from the Cominform he tried for a long time to bring about a 
reconciliation with Moscow. A short time ago Tito admitted in an interview 
with a correspondent of the Italian news agency ANZA that he was not the one 
who broke with Moscow in 1948. He went on to explain: “In 1948 we were 
blockaded and isolated, and only after this did we find our way to cooperate 
more closely with the Western countries.””* 

The true reasons for the Tito-Moscow split are primarily the differences in 
approach to foreign policy. This applies especially to the Balkans, where Tito 
wished to play an independent role. Basically, it was a question of whether Tito 
or Stalin would have the last word on Balkan policy, and how and when the 
Balkan Federation would be realized. Tito dared to play a more or less indepen- 
dent part in the Balkans and incurred Stalin’s displeasure. 


Dr. Walter Hildebrandt is correct in pointing to this circumstance as the 
turning point in Stalin’s attitude toward Tito. If the Balkan Federation could 
have been realized at that time, then 


1 Borba, Belgrade, October 17, 1954. 








... a mew great power stretching from the Aegean to the Danube would have 
been formed, which, despite its Soviet Communist character, could easily have 
developed into an independent political force difficult to control, especially since 
Balkan problems of long standing (the Macedonian question, the Serbian-Albanian 
struggle for nationhood, the drive of the Slavs towards the Aegean) would thereby 
have found an advantageous solution. It is now clear that Yugoslavia took part in 
the Greek Civil War not only on Moscow’s instructions but also in order to pursue 
Balkan national aims.* 


Only when Tito and his adherents were convinced that all their efforts at 
reconciliation with Stalin were in vain did they start to seek an ideological basis 
for their stand: Titoism was born out of the pressing need to justify the Yugo- 
slav case before members of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia in view of its 
expulsion from the Cominform. The difference of opinion between the Yugoslav 
Communists and Moscow could not be explained as a betrayal of Communism 
nor an attempt at liberalization. A bitter struggle for power took place within 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, and the supporters of Moscow lost. Ac- 
cording to official Yugoslav statements, about 10,000 persons in all were pun- 
ished for “Cominform intrigue.” The actual number must have been consider- 
ably greater. It is known that in certain regions of Yugoslavia there were even 
revolts against the regime. These revolts were mercilessly repressed by special 
military units, and many people were killed. Until a short time ago, in Yugo- 
slavia there were 10 concentration camps specially intended for Cominformists. 
Because of the ruthless way in which the inmates were treated, certain of these 
camps became the nightmare of Yugoslav Communists. 


When one looks more closely at the ideological and political life of Yugoslav 
Communist Party cells at this time, one cannot avoid the impression that the 
great majority of Party members considered the Party as a very “homely” 
organization in which one could be a “good Communist” and a faithful Christian 
or Moslem at the same time. It was not at all rare to find Communists going to 
church, getting married and having their children baptized there. Many Com- 
munists, and not only country folk, continued to observe national and religious 
customs. The “specter” of Western influence hung over the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia. At this time the Communists who remained true to Moscow engaged 
in feverish activity. The position of power held by Tito and his adherents was 
in great danger from within. 

The Second Plenary Session of the Yugoslav Communist Party (June, 1953) 
confirmed that the Party was involved in a process of disintegration and took 
steps to put an end to this menacing situation. Immediately after this session, an 
article by Veljko Vlahovic, one of the most important men around Tito, was pub- 
lished. In this article, entitled “Events Which Should be Discussed,” the author 
alludes to a certain ideological sterility in the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 


During the Second Plenary Session of the Yugoslav Communist Party a re- 
grouping of the Party leaders began. It was accompanied by a far-reaching purge. 





2 Dr. W. Hildebrandt, Die aufenpolitischen Beziehungen der Féderativen Volksrepublik 
Jugoslavien (in the collected works entitled “Jugoslavien”). Kéln-Graz, 1954, p. 163. 
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It is known that at this time contact between Tito and Moscow was reestablished. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the main victims of these purges were in- 
tellectuals and peasants. The intellectuals were affected because they were 
susceptible to Western influences and the peasants because they did not want to 
break with religion and national conservatism. 


The present leaders of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia desired and ac- 
complished the rapprochement with Moscow. In this, the principal considerations 
were ideological; for only by a complete reconciliation with Moscow could the 
ideological disintegration of the Yugoslav Party be arrested. 


The first attempts at reconciliation were made in a roundabout way. Sports- 
men were the first “emissaries of peace.” At the end of March a Yugoslav team 
took part in the World Table Tennis Championships in Bucharest. This occasion 
was followed by many similar ones. 

The Yugoslav Cominformists had been very active both in the Soviet Union 
and in the satellites. They were publishing six newspapers in which Tito and his 
adherents were still invariably termed a “fascist clique.” However, in May 1953 
the leading newspaper of the Yugoslav Cominformists Za socijalistiénu ]ugo- 
slaviju, published in Moscow, printed an article by General Pero Popivada in 
which the latter writes in favor of the return of Yugoslavia to the “familiy of 
the democratic bloc.” A week later a Yugoslav team appeared in Moscow to 
take part in world championships. They were much feted in Moscow. Their 
autographs were often asked for and they were garlanded with flowers. 


On June 6, 1953, two days after the end of the contest, Molotov received the 
Yugoslav chargé d’affaires in Moscow, Dragoje Djurié, and had a conversation 
with him lasting seven hours in which Molotov proposed an exchange of ambas- 
sadors between Moscow and Belgrade. 


On June 14, Tito declared in a speech made at Pazin that he intended draw- 
ing closer to Moscow. He said: 


In the interests of her own securitiy and in order to reduce heavy defense ex- 
penditure, Yugoslavia is forced to normalize her relations with Moscow ... We need 
normal diplomatic relations. Even though they may be purely formal, they are still 
necessary to us. We are now waiting for the Russians to show by their acts how 
these relations are to be normalized.* 


In the same speech, Tito attempted to present this normalization of diplomatic 
relations as a service rendered the West. 

In October, 1953, the Communist Party of Yugoslavia organized violent 
demonstrations against the USA and England in connection with the Trieste 
problem. It is difficult to say how far the Soviet Union participated in the pre- 
paration of these demonstrations. All that is known for certain is that the Soviet 
Ambassador in Belgrade, Valkov, visited the Yugoslav Deputy Foreign Minister 
Bebler and conferred with him for several hours. On the same day at 2 p. m. 
Valkov visited Bebler for the second time; at 7 p.m. demonstrations started in 
the course of which the reading rooms of the American and British Information 


ee Borba, Belgrade, September 20, 1954. 











Offices were severely damaged. On the following morning Valkov again visited 
Bebler. 
A few days later Vittorio Vidali stated at a press conference in Trieste: 
... At the time when tension in Soviet-Yugoslav relations was greatest, Tito 


did not succeed in massing the crowds in front of the balcony of the Soviet Embassy. 
This shows that the present demonstrations are Cominform inspired. 


On November 7, 1953, for the first time since the estrangement with Moscow, 
Tito wired greetings to Voroshilov. The reply was very friendly. On the same 
day Valkov held a large reception at the Soviet Embassy in Belgrade attended by 
leading Yugoslav Communists, including Eduard Kardelj. 

The year 1954 began with the exchange of correspondents from official press 
agencies. At the same time restrictions on traffic between Yugoslavia and the 
satellites were lifted. On February 5, Dr. Branko Draskovié, head of the Infor- 
mation Section of the Yugoslav Ministry of Foreign Affairs, reported that nego- 
tiations were in progress between Yugoslavia and the satellites on the exchange 
of persons who before had been forbidden to return to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia 
has undertaken to send back to the satellites a corresponding number of their 
citizens who had taken refuge in Yugoslavia. This agreement has recently been 
carried out. 

Since 1954 a slackening in anti-Tito propaganda directed towards the Yugo- 
slav Cominformists who are living in the Soviet Union and in the satellite coun- 
tries is noticeable. In October, 1954 it ceased completely. Anti-Tito newspapers 
are no longer published, and provocative radio broadcasts are a thing of the past. 
All Cominform activitists in Yugoslavia received orders to stop acts of sabotage 
on communications and in factories. Signs of the reconciliation between Moscow 
and Belgrade became increasingly apparent. To mention only a few examples: 
A Hungarian aircraft, forced to make an emergency landing near Osijek, on 
February 23, was allowed to return to Hungary without any delay. No per- 
mission was granted to the US Military Mission to see the aircraft. The Bulgarians 
met with the same friendliness as was extended to the Hungarians. It is interest- 
ing to note the following case: On March 1 a hunter named Branko Benkovi¢ 
shot down a sea-gull in Makarska on the Adriatic Coast. On the leg of the bird 
he found a ring on which was engraved “Moscow E-149.758.” Immediately the 
hunter notified the UDB (State Security Service) in Makarska. The headquarters 
of the UDB issued an order to dispatch the sea-gull at once by plane to Bel- 
grade. The next day the sea-gull was handed over to the Soviet Embassy in 
Belgrade. 

Very characteristic of Belgrade’s efforts at conciliation is Tito’s speech made 
at Ostrozno in Slovenia. Here, Tito has tried once again to bring about a re- 
conciliation with Moscow: 

As soon as they said that they desired normal relations we answered: “Here we 
are!” ... They have begun to act accordingly. We welcome their initiative and are 
only too willing to accept any gesture of good will.‘ 





* Politika, Belgrade, September 20, 1954. 
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In his speech at Sarajevo on October 6, 1954, Tito made the following 
statement: 


Would it have made any sense to say “never again” just because they wanted 
a reconciliation? This would have been senseless. In my opinion, our country has 
benefited from this reconciliation because it shows we are a peace-loving country.° 


As things stand today, it would be more correct to speak of a complete re- 
conciliation rather than a rapprochement. Closer ties between the two countries 
have led to the establishment of diplomatic relations, and today we are wit- 
nessing a deepening of mutual friendship. The Yugoslav Cominformists, whom 
Moscow had mobilized against Tito, have been dropped. The Soviet Union has 
also complied with all Tito’s other wishes. All Yugoslav cadets and students of 
other schools who were compelled to live in the USSR until recently, may now 
return to their homeland without fearing punishment by the UDB. The whole 
edition of “Tito: A Modern Judas” by the Soviet writer O. Maltsev was bought 
up and destroyed. Parts of Tito’s speeches are once again occasionally published 
in the Soviet press. 

Naturally, Belgrade had to reciprocate for all of Moscow’s nice gestures. 
Tito, therefore, announced that Moscow had ceased to follow a policy of aggres- 
sion and imperialism. Tito has thereby joined the ranks of those supporting the 
Soviet policy of peaceful co-existence. This policy is intended to enable the USSR 
to weaken the anti-Communist front. 

Events during the last 18 months have closed the breach between Moscow 
and Belgrade, which opened in June, 1948, disrupting World Communism. World 
Communism again constitutes a political and ideological unity. 

There are no indications that the harmonious relations between Belgrade and 
Moscow will detoriate. On the contrary an intensification of this friendship can 
be expected. It seems that Tito will have a mission to fulfill in World Com- 
munism’s policy of conquest. 





5 Borba, Belgrade, October 7, 1954. 
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Physical Culture in the USSR 
S. Yu. VOLK 


Physical culture is the all-round perfecting of the human body by means of 
physical exercises and the observance of a proper discipline in work and in life 
generally.! 

Under the Soviets the all-round perfecting of the human body by physical 
exercises has never been an end in itself. It has only been one way of attaining 
the aims based on the concrete demands of the Communist Party and which 
always serve the political, economic and military interests of the Soviet state. 


For example, during the Civil War physical culture was to have particular 
importance in connection with the necessity for young workers to participate 
in the armed defense of the revolution. Later, when the Soviet state sought 
recognition and support from the working classes in other countries, physical 
culture was required to strengthen the international solidarity of the workers, to 
help in the struggle and victory of the working class. Moreover, it had already 
been deciaed to regard physical culture not merely as a means of physical train- 
ing and improved hygiene but to aid the Party in the cultural and military train- 
ing of youth as one of the means of rallying the broad masses of workers and 
peasants around the Party and trade union organizations. With the advent of 
the Five Year Plans and programs of industrialization, physical culture was also 
regarded as a factor in increasing labor productivity. 

In 1931 the Communist Party’s demands on physical culture were reflected 
in the series of exercises entitled “Ready for Labor and Defense” (GTO), which 
has since become the basic system of physical culture in the USSR. Thus, the 
aims of physical culture were subordinated to solving the problems of Com- 
munist education and training the masses for labor and defense. 


The last mentioned task remains the most important, as the very nature of 
the GTO exercises illustrates. Some of them, for example, the carrying of a 
heavy cartridge-box over specified distances, hand-grenade throwing, obstacle 
courses, swimming fully clothed and carrying a rifle, clearly show the aims of 
this military physical training and testing of youth for suitability to serve in 
defense. The ensuing years graphically stressed the fundamental task of Soviet 
physical training, namely that of physical training among youth for future 
military service. This fact is further supported by contacts between the Society 
for Cooperation and Defense against Aircraft Attack and Gas Warfare (OSOA- 
VIAKHIM) and physical culture organizations. These contacts were still further 
reflected in energetic measures to develop “defense sports” such as shooting, 
parachuting and gliding. 

In 1938 Pravda gave a clear idea of the permanent tasks of Soviet physical 
culture. “The motto of our athletes,” the article states, “is clearly expressed by 
that popular song which runs 





1 Ushakov, Tolkovy Slovar Russkogo Yazyka (Explanatory Dictionary of the Russian 
Language), Moscow, 1940, vol. IV, col. 1077. 
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If war comes tomorrow, 
And we have to fight, 
Let us get ready for it today!” 


It further states: “Comrade Stalin said... the development of physical cul- 
ture among the Soviet people is serving the cause of mobilized readiness.”* 


The present aims of Soviet physical culture were officially defined in the 
Central Committee’s decree of December 27, 1948. It states that physical culture 
is “one of the most important means of training workers in Communism, of im- 
proving their health and training the Soviet people for labor and defense of the 
socialist homeland.”* Therefore, just as before the war, the essential tasks of 
physical culture are supposed to be the promotion of physical development and 
the improvement of health standards among the Soviet population. In fact, these 
are far from the main elements in Soviet physical culture. Physical culture in the 
USSR has been called upon, as before, to serve above all the political, economic 
and military ends of the Soviet state. Physical training and helping the popula- 
tion to improve its health are only ways of attaining the other aims. 


Apart from the general aims and duties contained in the Central Committee’s 
decree, the specific tasks of Soviet physical culture during the postwar period 
are mentioned. The decree states: “By development of mass physical culture 
movements throughout the country and raising the level of sporting skill, Soviet 
sportsmen should win in the next few years on such a basis world champion- 
ships in the most important categories of sport.’ 


These tasks of physical culture were, in fact, formulated some time before. 
On July 27, 1947 N. N. Romanov, chairman of the Physical Culture Committee 
of the Soviet Council of Ministers, declared at a parade of athletes in Moscow 

. our task is to constantly develop physical culture activities and sport into 
a real, popular, mass movement and to strive after new world records for the 
glory of our homeland.”> There is no doubt that this speech, made in the presence 
of Stalin and other leaders, reflected the official viewpoint of the Soviet govern- 
ment on the real postwar duties of physical culture. Consequently the Central 
Committee’s historical decree of December 27, 1948 merely legalized what had 
already been clearly defined. 


Of these tasks, that of turning physical culture into a mass movement has 
always been in the foreground. As early as at the XIII Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, the following decision was reached: “In view of the increase in 
physical degeneration of young people the Russian Communist Youth Union 
(RKSM) and trade unions should intensify their physical culture in the broadest 
sense of the word.” 





2 Pravda, July 25, 1938. 

3 Pravda, July 17, 1949. 

e Teoriya Fizicheskogo Vospitaniya {Theory of Physical Training). Edited by Kukushkin. 
Moscow, 195}, Pp. 31. 

5 Pravda, December 21, 1925. 

® Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Communist Party. 
Moscow, 1953, 7. ed., part 1, p. 890. 
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A year later, the Central Committee’s decree on physical culture of July 13, 
19257 again demanded more mass movements. In a decree of October 16, 1929 
it was stated that “... the weak response from the working classes has obliged 
Komsomol and trade union organizations to broaden as much as possible the 
scale of their physical culture activities, to ensure an intake into physical culture 
movements of wide sections of the population and to intensify such activities 
throughout the country.’ 

Without a doubt the Communist Party’s attempts to turn physical culture 
into a mass movement is also one of the main reasons for introducing the GTO 
system. The voluntary sports organizations of trade unions formed in 1936 had 
the same aims. 

The constant Party appeals and demands to increase the mass nature of 
Soviet physical culture continued up to the beginning of World War II. They 
tend to show that despite the 1938 official figure of 10 million athletes in the 
USSR the true situation regarding mass popular support for physical cultural 
movements was far from satisfactory. 


The fact that after World War II the Central Committee has demanded the 
continued development of mass support for physical culture movements in the 
USSR could only mean that the present level of physical culture activities in 
the USSR is, from the Communist Party’s viewpoint, such that it cannot yet 
provide a lasting solution of tasks having state, political, economic and military 
significance. 

The history of attempts to increase sport skill in the USSR is rather different. 
Before the thirties the Soviet government did nothing to stimulate such an in- 
terest. For example, in 1925 Pravda stated: “... every one seems to have a nega- 
tive attitude towards sports record-holders.”® It is indicative that these words 
were contained in an official article on the Central Committee’s decree of July 13, 
1925. 

This negative attitude towards record-holders also appeared in the Central 
Committee’s decree of October 16, 1929. This gives the tendency towards the 
winning of records second place in the list of shortcomings in physical culture. 


This official attitude towards champions and record winners did not change 
before 1933-34. The large-scale physical training of youth as part of military 
training was a vital factor. At sport competitions the names of champions, lists 
of their victories and records were presented to evoke among youth greater in- 
terest in physical culture and sport. From this viewpoint champions and record 
winners were to act as the “intensifiers” of military and political slogans, openly 
campaigning for the masses to participate in physical culture activity so as to 
prepare them for the defense of the homeland. Beginning in 1933-34, the Soviet 
government did much to create an honorable, privileged and enviable position 
for champions in the Soviet physical culture system. Among the measures taken 





7 Pravda, July 21, 1925. 
8 Pravda, October 16, 1929. 
® Pravda, July 21, 1925. 
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are the Central Executive Committee’s decree of May 1934 on creating the title 
of Honored Master of Sports and the Supreme Soviet’s edict of June 22, 1937 
on rewarding sportsmen for outstanding achievements. In the postwar period, to 
stimulate yet greater interest in sport, the decree of the Soviet of Ministers of 
the USSR on July 2, 1947 on encouraging the growth of achievements by Soviet 
sportsmen provides for the conferring of gold, silver and bronze medals on Soviet 
competition victors and record winners. By January 1, 1954 more than 10,000 
medals had been awarded, including 1,529 gold medals and 3,494 silver medals." 


It is indicative that in the article by N. N. Romanov, chairman of the Sports 
and Physical Culture Committee, published in Pravda on July 18, 1954, more 
space was allotted to questions of increasing sporting skill and listing successes 
in the world of sports, particularly international victories, than was to the prob- 
lem of furthering mass support for Soviet physical culture.’ At the same time 
in Pravda’s leading article devoted to the recent “All-Union Athletes’ Day” more 
space was allotted to the theme of skill in sport than to other allied problems." 

The problem of increasing skill in all types of sports activity is at present 
considered a matter of vital importance. In addition to the higher echelons in 
Soviet physical culture it occupies the following groups: Party, trade union, 
Komsomol, and some military and scientific organizations and institutions. Con- 
siderable sums of money are being spent in attaining this end. Following the 
example of voluntary trade union sport societies, sport training and instruction 
to increase skill is being carried out by the so-called Central Sections which 
gathered together the best sportsmen through Instructional Training Groups. 
These groups meet regularly in sports institutions. 

One of the tasks of physical culture and sporting activities in schools and uni- 
versities is also to help to increase sporting skill. For young, gifted sportsmen 
there exists a wide network of children’s sports schools (DDSh) attached to the 
Ministries of Education of the individual republics, to the Soviet Ministry of 
Communications and to the voluntary sports organizations. For young sportsmen 
aged 17 to 23, Sports Schools of Youth (SShM) have been attached to local 
physical culture and sporting administrations. However, only sportsmen who 
are in the first three sport classes may enter these schools. A course of instruction 
lasts three years. Graduates must gain the title of “Master of Sport” or at least 
a first class rating. These state-controlled schools are in fact concerned with 
preparing future champions and record winners on a large scale. At the present 
time there are around 800 DSSh institutions attended by approximately 120,000 
young sportsmen. 

The leading Soviet sportsmen are the object of much consideration and care 
by the chief of physical culture. From the start of the sports season, preparing for 
every important sporting event, all star athletes gather in training centers con- 
ducted by the Central Administration for Physical Culture and Sport of the 
Soviet Ministry of Health. They, together with many other promising sportsmen, 





10 Sovetski Sport, Moscow, July 8, 1954. 
1 Pravda, July 18, 1954. 
12 Tbid. 
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live in extremely pleasant circumstances so that they can devote themselves 
entirely to training without any material worries as if sport were their full time 
profession. Many Soviet champions and record winners have their own trainers, 
who are permanently attached to them and paid by the state. Their task, aided 
by a scientific system of training, is to squeeze the maximum effort and result 
out of their pupils both under training and in the field. Intensive training of 
instructors and physical culture teachers is being carried out by 13 institutes and 
37 technical centers of physical culture attended by around 40,000 students. This 
is one of the practical measures taken by the Soviet government to solve the 
problems of increasing skill in sport according to the text of the Central Com- 
mittee’s decree of December 27, 1948. 

The above mentioned decree on the awarding of medals to outstanding sports- 
men is at the basis of the Soviet system for stimulating improved methods in 
sport techniques. An important part is further played in this system by the in- 
troduction of a “single sport classification.” This provides many awards for 
sportsmen of all-Union grades according to the minimum results prescribed for 
the various branches of sport. 

There is no doubt that in the last few years increased skill in sport has lead 
to notable successes at home and outside the USSR. Everyone is aware of the 
international achievements of Soviet gymnasts, skaters, track and field athletes, 
chess players, field athletes, hockey players and oarsmen. According to the 
latest Soviet figures, this year alone, more than 300 gold medals and 150 silver 
medals were awarded to Soviet sportsmen at different international events; more 
than 1,500 cups and prizes were won by Soviet sportsmen. It is also worth notic- 
ing that there are many Moscovites among the leading Soviet champions: 247 
champions of the USSR in various kinds of sport and 42 winners of gold medals 
who are world or European champions.'* This indicates that despite impressive 
official figures published to show how widely sports and athletic training have 
spread among the population, they have been more popular in the larger centers 
of the USSR, where the largest numbers of outstanding sportsmen and the best 
training centers are to be found. For example, during the past five years, four 
republics of the USSR (Tadzhik, Kirgiz, Turkmen and Moldavia) have together 
produced only 23 Masters of Sport,'* an infinitesimal number compared with the 
total figure of 5,500 Soviet Masters of Sport on January 1, 1954. 


For the Soviet government the international successes of Soviet sportsmen 


have great political importance. These successes are used in internal and external 


Communist propaganda as proof of the superiority of socialist society and the \ 


superiority of socialist culture over the culture of capitalist countries. Sport suc- 
cesses are aimed at gaining sympathy for the Soviet Union in non-Communist 
countries and to present it to the West as a center of flourishing culture. 

All the efforts now being made in the Soviet sporting world have, as in the 
past, another fundamental aim, that of training the younger Soviet generation 
for the defense of the country. 





13 Pravda, July 18, 1954. 
14 Sovetski Sport, July 8, 1954. 
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It is interesting that little is being said just now about this latter aim. For 
example, when N. N. Romanov enumerated the main tasks of Soviet athletes in 
his July speech, he said nothing about training the masses for defense. Instead 
he spoke a little nebulously on the need to “inculcate our youth with a readiness 
to overcome any difficulties and barriers.”*® An explanation of such veiled refer- 
ence to the defensive tasks of physical culture must be sought in the tactical nature 
of the peaceloving foreign policy of the USSR at the present time. 

“The experience of the Great Patriotic War shows that modern warfare 
demands a high standard of physical training and great physical fortitude.”'® 
This statement made in 1953, supports what was said earlier about the defensive 
nature of Soviet physical culture during the postwar period. Accordingly, physical 
culture and sport in general should help develop such valuable war-time qualities 
as strength, endurance, daring, determination, self-control and a belief in victory. 

This is the most outstanding difference between Soviet and classical con- 
ceptions of the aims of physical culture. The classical school, including such per-' 
sons as Pestalozzi and Ushinski, conceived the task of physical culture as that of 
developing a strong and handsome body. Soviet theoreticians of physical culture 
have paid little or no attention to the body beautiful as such. They are interested 
above all in the practical value of physical development so that it may be used 
to serve the interests of the Soviet state, for highly productive socialist work and 
for the defense of the homeland. 

Soviet physical culture also aims at inculcating the spirit of Communism into 
its athletes “...in the spirit of selfless service to the country and devotion to 
the Communist Party.”!7 Physical culture organizations in the USSR are not 
coping very satisfactorily with this task. This is indicated by the constant press 
demands for increased ideological and educational work among athletes. 

The ideological basis of the Soviet theory of physical training consists of 
Marxism-Leninism. “Training means three things to us: 1) intellectual training, 
2) physical training and 3) technical education.”** This is particularly apt for 
Soviet theoreticians of physical training. Together with the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, the theoretical, ideological basis of Soviet physical cul- 
ture consists of historical decrees of the Communist Party’s higher organs and 
sayings by Party leaders. However, it must be said that the aims of Soviet, 
physical culture have up to now been characterized by the concrete and practical 
needs of the Soviet government. 

Success in improving the health of the Soviet population has not been out- 
standing. This is of course made more difficult in view of the constant shortage 
of foodstuffs and the hard conditions of work for most of the population. But 
the Soviet government is most careful not to show this side of the picture when- 
ever physical culture is discussed. 





15 Sovetski Sport, July 20, 1954. 

16 Teoriya Fizicheskogo Vospitaniya (Theory of Physical Training). Edited by Kukushkin. 
Moscow, 1953, p. 31- 

17 Sovetski Sport, July 20, 1954. 

18 K. Marx and F. Engels, Sochineniya (Collected Works), Moscow, 1936, vol. XIII, part 1, 


p- 199. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


The Force of Public Opinion 


A number of cases have recently occurred where young people who have 
completed their education do not wish to return to their kolkhozes or go to distant 
parts of the country to a construction project. They have tried all methods, in- 
cluding that of renouncing their newly won qualifications, in order to be able 
to stay in the larger, more cultured centers. To combat this situation, the Com- 
munists have mobilized public opinion. 

On August 10, 1954 a leading article appeared in Komsomolskaya Pravda 
entitled “Where Aleksandr Chernov Made His Mistake.” A. Chernov graduated 
from a technical college, became a diesel mechanic and decided not to return to 
his kolkhoz “... because we have no radio on our kolkhoz, no electricity or 
even a club, the very center of culture and education for young people. I do 
not wish to return to such a backward village.” It appears that Chernov sent a 
letter to the editor of Komsomolskaya Pravda in which he asks to be helped out 
of the “bewildering mass of thoughts which beat like waves against mighty 
cliffs,” thoughts which had arisen due to his wish not to return to his village 
in the Udmurtsk ASSR. 

Whether the case of Aleksandr Chernov was real or fictitious is not important. 
The fact that such a letter was published indicates that such happenings are fairly 
wide-spread and that the Party feels a need to halt further developments of this 
type. Chernov’s case was meant as a condemnation of all those Komsomol mem- 
bers who have spent some time in a cultured environment and who then do not 
wish to return to the unattractive kolkhoz life. 

On September 4, 1954 a discussion on Chernov’s letter took place. In Komso- 
molskaya Pravda an entire page of the newspaper was devoted to the discussion, 
“With Your Own Hands Make People Happy, Make Yourself Happy.” Thirteen 
selected answers to Chernov’s letter were published. First came the answer of his 
comrades, Komsomol members of his kolkhoz, then a letter from V. Baranov, 
Komsomol instructor at the Zaborsk MTS in Vologda oblast who writes: 


Like you, Aleksandr Chernov, we are also fond of radio, electricity, fine cultural 
clubs where we can relax; but the Party demands that all Komsomol members be 
where things are difficult, to show by personal example that great hardships can be 
overcome... Your conscience, Comrade Chernov, is already prompting you to 
return to the kolkhoz and you should follow this prompting. 


Then Z. Ivanova, Secretary of the Komsomol organization in the kolkhoz 
“Krasny Oktyabr,” describes her personal doubts and her inner struggle. She had 
just left school and being attracted by city life, wanted to go to Leningrad 
where she wanted to study dramatics. However, something “happened,” and at 
the XI Raion Komsomol Conference she suddenly asked to be sent to the most 
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backward kolkhoz in the raion. This girl, who all her life had yearned to be an 
actress, writes: “What can be more comforting than to go out into the fields 
early in the morning, with the scythe moving obediently in your hands. How 
pleasant to feel one’s arms and legs aching from fatigue...” Her letter was 
headed, “Whoever Loves Work is a Fine Person,” and shows that Z. Ivanova 
was not only forced to renounce her chosen career, but was compelled to call 
this hard labor the highest form of happiness. 

Most of the letters published in the newspaper come from Party administra- 
tors. They are all written according to a set pattern and describe the joys of 
living in remote kolkhozes under the most primitive conditions. Work at high 
pressure dictated by the Party is considered the highest ideal for Komsomol 
members. 

Komsomolskaya Pravda of October 20 published a leading article entitled 
“The Power of Public Opinion,” summing up the discussion on the Chernov 
case. The article states that thousands of letters had been received from readers 
in response to Chernov’s letter published on August 10. They said: “You are 
wrong, Aleksandr; you must respond actively to life and not wait for others to 
do the work. Do not fear hardships but meet them squarely, overcome them 
daringly.” 

Dealing in this leading article with two cases of Komsomol errors in judge- 
ment, the newspaper accuses Komsomol organizations of making a serious mistake 
when they failed to surround such facts with an atmosphere of public indignation. 
Thus, not only public opinion but also public indignation may not be expressed 
directly and spontaneously in the Soviet Union, but must be organized by specific 
Party members. 

To finish with the case of A. Chernov, it was necessary, in accordance with 
long standing Party traditions, to obtain a complete admittance of his guilt, 
repentance and gratitude to public opinion which showed him the right way for 
the future and finally a promise to mend his ways. And so appeared in the same 
issue of Komsomolskaya Pravda a letter by Chernov entitled “An Answer to my 
Friends.” 

As was to be expected, public condemnation taught Chernov a lesson. He 
“realized” his error and humbly admitted it. “I was naturally upset to read in 
the newspaper that my friends were comparing me with a coward and a deserter. 
But these are, in fact, fair comparisons which were only for my own good. I realize 
that this kind of criticism can improve a man, can put him on the right path...” 

In his letter, Chernov gives a solemn promise to return home to his kolkhoz. 
Thousands of Komsomol members will have to take Chernov’s lesson to heart 
and follow his example. For public opinion in the Soviet Union has the force 
of law. 


Tf 





The Economy 


Soviet Railways 


The Soviet press states that some locomotives using coal as fuel, in service on 
the Trans-Caucasian, Ordzhonikidze, South-Eastern, Volga Region, Kuibyshev, 
Moscow-Kursk-Donbas and the Moscow-Circuit railways, are being converted to 
oil-burning locomotives.’ This is unusual for Soviet railways because until now 
the opinion has been that: “... the burning of heavy oil for heating is wasteful 
because it contains valuable by-products.” ? 

Before the Revolution oil-burning locomotives were very common. Certain 
railways (Caucasian) relied exclusively on oil. By 1900 Russian locomotives 
worked on the following types of fuel: 


Percentages of Percentages of 

all Locomotives all Locomotives 
DD gcc pnlciwe hbaed akan ar 00.65 i. EERE OCCT er ae 
SE Sav been exhace nets rans 31.90 SE  ahwiakeieeemiaensas 39.70 


By utilizing local fuel some railways (avoiding the need to transport fuel 
over long distances) could be run very economically. 

In the thirties, Soviet leaders were forced, due to a shortage of oil, to use 
nothing but coal locomotives. With an increase in freight, far more powerful 
locomotives came into operation; and naturally much more coal was used by the 
railways. Coal consumption increased sharply after the introduction of the 
locomotive series “FD” and “IS,” which were most uneconomic to operate (their 
construction has since been discontinued) and which, moreover, used best grade 
coal otherwise essential to industry. 

At present, Soviet railways as a whole consume annually up to 60,000,000 tons 
of coal,’ of which about 30% is non-productive waste. Fire-box waste alone 
arises from:* 


SE wiiewkteGReaKNKCKK hse ds de CASTER TEER RANE NOR KA DEK Es up to 4.5% 
Smoke Stack Solid Waste (Soot Particles, etc.) .........+-+- up to 20.0% 
Gas Losses due to Incomplete Combustion ..........-++++++ up to 4.5% 


These losses alone, therefore, account yearly for 18,000,000 tons of wasted 
coal, which has to be transported from regions hundreds and sometimes even 
thousands of kilometers away. For example, a series “FD” locomotive drawing 
a heavily loaded train at top speed from Krasny Liman to Osnova on the Donets 
railway loses up to 2 tons of coal. 

Heavy fuel oils are much more economical in this respect. They have a 
calorific value which is nearly twice as high as that of coal mixtures burned in 
locomotive fire boxes, and a gravimetric equivalent of 0.69, (that of coal taken 
as 1.0). Oil fuels burn with very little wastage. Losses which occur are mainly 





1 Gudok, Moscow, September 29, 1954. 

2 Tekhnichesky zheleznodorozhny slovar (Technical Railway Dictionary), Moscow, 
1946, p. 253. 

3 Ugol, Moscow, 1954, No. 9. 

4 V. I. Yevenko and others, Teoriya i raschet parovoza (The Theory and Calculation of a 
Steam Locomotive), Moscow, 1951, p. 27. 
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due to inadequately trained locomotive crews. The ash deposit left by oil fuels 


does not exceed 0.2%. 


I. 





4 x 





4. 


| It is difficult to say why the Soviet leaders have decided to convert loco- 

motives to fuel oil. No direct information is available on the change-over, 
which will moreover create great difficulties and expense, as the following 
measures will certainly be necessary: 


Re-equipment of locomitive fire boxes. For this a large quantity of fire- 
brick, especially prepared for each locomotive series, will be necessary. 
Locomotive tenders will have to be fitted with special reservoirs for heavy 
fuel oil and equipment for heating the oil to 70-90 degrees C. 

It should be remembered that all equipment fitted on the former oil- 
burning locomotives was removed and used as waste metal. It has been 
proposed that small capacity tanks from two-axle tank cars be used as 
oil reservoirs. This is undoubtedly an emergency measure resulting from 
the need to change over to oil fueling as rapidly as possible. Even this 
solution will require additional work to adapt these tanks to the 
mountings. 

The construction of oil reservoirs, heating equipment, oil supply and 
fueling systems in yards where locomotives are to be converted to oil fuels. 


Re-training of locomotive personnel. 


The above reasons indicate that the conversion of locomotives to fuel oil 
cannot be a purely temporary measure. This conversion is probably being carried 
out because: 


I. 


2. 


It will be possible to maintain high speeds over longer distances, thus 
raising the efficiency of locomotives and increasing the traffic capacity 
of busy main lines. 

Conversion to oil burning will save the railways’ transporting great 
quantities of coal for their own needs. 

Coal saved by the railways will improve somewhat the coal situation in 
the national economy. 

It may be assumed that the Soviet oil industry’s position is now more 
favorable and that there is a surplus of heavy fuel oil. It is not, of course, 
possible to use either crude oil or the residue of direct distillation as 
locomotive fuel. “Cracking oil” (that is, the residue after the cracking 
process) will be used in locomotive fire boxes. It is therefore probable that 
there is sufficient cracking residue not only to make bitumen, asphalt, 
pitch and other products but also for some of it to be used as locomotive 
fuel oil. This opinion is based on the fact that the Soviet Union has taken 
over the oil industries of the Western Ukraine, Rumania and South Sakhalin 
as well as increased production in her own oilfields. 


The conversion of even a part of Soviet railways from coal to oil will, when 
the initial difficulties have been overcome, allow the volume of traffic on the 
widely used main lines to be increased. Also, industry will receive additional coal, 
which it needs so badly at present. 
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The Livestock Situation in the USSR 


At a formal session of the Moscow Soviet held on November 6, 1954 Saburov, 
Chairman of the Gosplan (State Planning Commission), mentioned in his report 
that on October 1, 1954 the number of cows was 27.5 million as opposed to 
24 million on January 1, 1953.1 He did not give any figures for the general in- 
crease in the number of cattle, but stated cautiously, “... during the past year 
there has been a certain increase in productive livestock.” It would seem from 
these figures, without taking into consideration the whole question of stockrais- 
ing, that the situation is indeed favorable. However, a comparison with past 
statistics indicates that, in spite of a number of measures involving great ex- 
penditure, stockraising in the USSR is still a bottleneck in the country’s agri- 
cultural system. 

Even by 1953 the number of cattle in the USSR had not reached the 1916 
level. Although Saburov had the requisite data from the Central Statistics Office, 
he decided not to issue the cattle figures for October 1, 1953, as given by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet of Ministers of the 
USSR on November 8, 1954, namely 64.9 million. This was probably because 
mass slaugthering begins after a cattle census. 


Number of Cattle in the USSR 
(In Million) 





October 1, 
1916 1928 1934 1941 1953 1954 
Total Number of Cattle ............. 58.4 66.8 33-5 $4.5 56.6 64.9 
Total Number of Cows .............. 28.8 33-8 19.0 27.8 24.3 27-5 
Privately Owned Cattle ..........-..- _ -- — 34.3 28.8 _ 
ee ere 0.35 0.39 0.18 0.28 0.26 0.30 
CIWS BOE GEE ck kcccsessedevcasss 0.17 0.19 0.10 0.14 0.12 0.12 


This table is based on the following sources: Total Number of Cattle and Cows, Khrushchev’s Report at the 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party on September 3, 1953; Saburov’s Report on November 6, 
1954; Communication of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
on November 8, 1954. Privately Owned Cattle, Selsko-khozyaistvennaya Entsiklopediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), 
1937 and 1951, Volume II; Khrushchev’s Report at the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
on September 3, 1953. Cattle and Cows per Capita, Khrushchev’s Report at the Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party on September 3, 1953; Selsko-khozyaistvennaya Entsiklopediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), 
1937 and 1951, Volume II. All figures are comparative. From the Institute’s figures, the population of the USSR was 
as follows: 1916, 165 million; 1928, 170 million; 1934, 180 million; 1941, 193 million; 1953, 210 million; 1954, 
214 million. 

The 1934 figures are very important. The sharp decline to 33.5 million in 
the total number of cattle was a result of the collectivization and liquidation of 
many of the individual (kulak) farms. 

Even if on October 1, 1954 cattle had increased by 6.5 million in comparison 
with the 1916 figure, the number of cattle per capita in the USSR has declined 
from 0.35 in 1916 to 0.26 in 1953 and 0.3 in 1954. This corresponds to a decrease 
of 25% and 14.2% in comparison with the 1916 figure. The situation as far as 
cows is concerned is even worse. Soviet sources do not give the percentage of state- 
owned cows, but as cows are the usual form of private property there cannot be a 


significant proportion left for the state. 


1 Saburov, “Report at the Formal Session of the Moscow Soviet,” Radio Moscow, Novem- 
ber 6, 1954. 
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If the number of cows in 1954 is 1.3 million fewer than in 1916, the position 
becomes even worse when viewed on a per capita basis. 

The decrease in cows per capita is larger than that of cattle in general, 
reaching 29%. Thus, the increase in cattle remains considerably behind the coun- 
try’s demographic growth. 

Any belief that this evaluation of the situation is too harsh or that govern- 
ment plans for a “sharp increase” as mentioned in the September Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party are being satisfactorily carried out, 
can be estimated from the following comparisons: 


Livestock Developments 


(In Million) 
Actual Figures Actual Figures Planned Figures Actual Figures 
on on or on 
January 1, 1953 October 1, 1953 October 1, 1954 October 1, 1954 
EN cckscccwes vena cheese 56.6 63.0 65.9 64.9 
SE awanwse Chinet dake raeems 24.3 26.0 29.2 27.5 
DR Casctackidhs kaka annun 28.5 47-6 34-5 51.0 
Sheep and Goats ............. 109.9 135.8 144.4 138.4 


This table is based on Khrushchev’s Report at the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the USSR on September 3, 1953; the Report of the Central Statistics Office in the newspaper Selskoe Khozyaistvo 
(Agriculture), Moscow, 1954, No. 26; the Decree of the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
Radio Moscow, September 26, 1954; the Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party at the Council of 


Ministers of the USSR, Radio Moscow, November 8, 1954. 


The increase in pigs and sheep for the period from January 1 to October 1, 
1953 is remarkable, and the corresponding boost in cattle is also somewhat sur- 
prising. It seems apparent that these figures do not exactly agree with the facts. 
Such an expansion could have permitted a considerable increase in meat stocks, 
but according to this year’s report of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and the Council of Ministers of the USSR, only 233,000 tons more were 
stored than last year. This refutes the figures given by the Central Statistics 
Office. 

A comparison of the figures of the September Plenum’s plan and the actual 
results, excluding the project for pigs, is as follows: 


Actual Figures 


on 
Estimate October 1, 1954 Difference 








(In Million) ———— 
EM cncicccuscinkapsenes 65.9 64.9 -1.0 
SR nisanvetedgeenusebeneene 29.2 27-5 -1.7 
Sheep and Goats .........--++:- 144.4 138.4 6.0 


Thus, the plan for a “sharp increase” for which the Communist Party had 
mobilized all available resources, has not been fulfilled. 

The winter of 1953/54, the first one after the declaration of the “sharp in- 
crease” policy, saw a considerable reduction in the numbers of cattle because of 
unsatisfactory winter care. The coming winter promises to be no better. The 
poor fodder situation has already been commented on.? As for the present situ- 
ation, I. A. Emelyanov, chairman of the Timiryazev kolkhoz in the Gorky oblast 


2 Bulletin, Munich, July 1954, No. 4 “Can the Soviet Union Maintain its Level of Livestock 
Production?” 
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(one of the leading kolkhozes) said that the kolkhozniks “... were seeking sup- 
plementary reserves, even to the extent of using weeds which are cleaned, washed 
and fed immediately to the cattle. Moreover, willow, lime, alder and oak twigs 
are being used as silage.”* This will almost certainly result in great difficulties 
in stockraising. It may be assumed, moreover, that, due to drought and poor 
harvest, the situation will be particularly bad in the Ukraine this winter. The 
lowering of the state grain purchasing plan throughout the Ukraine this year by 
approximately 3,669,000 metric tons‘ is unlikely to alleviate the Ukraine’s live- 
stock position. 


Defects in the Soviet Fishing Industry 


The Soviet fishing industry not only failed to fulfill its 1953 plan but also 
its plan for the first half of 1954. Chances are that its plan will not be carried 
out for the third quarter of this year; and the Soviet press, headed by /zvestia, 
which published a leading article on this subject on September 15, 1954, is begin- 
ning to sound the alarm. 

Fish was an important item in the promised “sharp increase” in foodstuffs 
for the Soviet people. The decree of the Soviet Council of Ministers and the 
Communist Party of October 30, 1953, provided for the following increase in 


Soviet fish production: 
(Millions of Metric Tons) 


1954 1955 

Total Increase for Fish and Sea Mammals .............. 2,715 35190 
DE oncck ex denererwhtsneee eee cadabeneunes $20 670 
Rr ree ere ere ee eee ee reer pete 183 250 
SE EE on wc adnaxdneeensenes evens veces 638 760 
BNE Sianke tics ati enene weak eennsaseepesckuene 215 251 


As the above table shows, even if this year’s plan is fulfilled it will mean an 
annual yield of only 13 kilos of fish and sea mammals per capita of Soviet popula- 
tion; or if one eliminates sea mammals, which are mainly inedible, only 7.4 kilos 
of fish per capita can be supplied. The fact that meat products in the USSR are 
also in short supply, shows that the above quoted allowance is clearly inadequate 
and far below the normal level of fish consumption in West European countries. 
It seems, however, that the population will not even receive this allowance of 
fish, unless some basic improvements in plan fulfillment are forthcoming. 

Successful whale fishing in international waters has proved an important 
boost for a 90 to 95% fulfillment of the fishing plan. The Soviet whaling fleet 
“Slava” which has been operating for eight years in the Antarctic, has regularly 
exceeded the quota in the number of whales killed. During the last season it 
caught 3,092 whales and obtained 29,000 tons of blubber. On an average, every 
whale boat accounted for 208 whales. In some cases up to 300 whales were killed 
by individual crews. The fleet, in fact, fulfilled the plan by 119%. The Far 
Eastern Whaling Fleet “Aleud” is exceeding its plan. During the present season 
it scored a record catch of 100 tons. 


3 Sotsialisticheskoe Selskoe Khozyaistvo (Socialist Agriculture), Moscow, 1954, No. 5. 
4 Radio Moscow, November 8, 1954. 
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However, plans for catching and processing fish have proved far from suc- 
cessful. Attempts both this year and last to improve the situation by setting up 
a Ministry of Fishing Industries in the All-Union government and in a number 
of union republics, were not crowned with success, as the causes of failure lie 
not only in the fishing industry itself. 

The present autumn fishing season also seems fated to show poor results. 
Fishing enterprises in the Azov-Black Sea area are poorly supplied with boats, 
many of which are still undergoing repair. Boats leaving the Nizhne-Gnilovski 
shipyards are having to undergo repair again due to slipshod work, Consequently 
many of them are still unable to put to sea. A number of vessels belonging to 
the Volga-Caspian transport fleet have only just started their fishing season which 
complicates their own position and has in fact considerably reduced the fish catch. 
The Caspian fishing industry failed to organize the quick unloading of fish for 
factories and combines. 

The fishing season in the Baltic has also been marred by failure. The Ministry 
of Fishing Industries’ central administration for fish supplies has hampered de- 
liveries of sorely needed equipment and materials for this area. Thus the Mangal 
shipyard cannot complete the repair of 16 ships. Seven trawlers of the Ventspils 
fishing station are awaiting repair owing to lack of spare parts and equipment. 
Such is the situation with all the Soviet fishing fleets in the Baltic. 

Soviet fishing in the Black Sea has been more fortunate. For example, along 
the Caucasus coastline the huge mackerel-like “stavrida” is being caught for the 
first time in many years. However this very valuable fish does not reach the 
Soviet consumer. The factories have no refrigeration facilities to store this fish 
and are therefore refusing to accept it. As a result, at the Potisk factory for 
example, many hundreds of pounds of fish are being wasted. Other obstacles to 
a successful fishing season include lack of salt, packing containers, isothermal 
transport, refrigeration storage, etc. The quality of fish processing is in most 
cases poor. This is due to the lack of refrigerator boats and packing containers. 
The Soviet Ministry of Fishing Industries must take a large share of the blame 
for the poor fish yield. For example, this autumn fishing industry enterprises 
should have received 3,603 truck loads of wood for packing containers and 
received only 2,298. 

As the result of interdepartmental chaos, factory-produced fish processing 
machinery frequently proves useless in practice since it is not suitable for local 
conditions and cannot handle the sizes of fish actually caught. Attempts have been 
made during the past seven years to construct fish processing machinery on board 
trawlers, but to date not one vessel has been equipped with such machinery. 


With the above fundamental defects in mind, it may be supposed that future 
plans for the Soviet fishing industry will also be hard to fulfill. 
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Military Affairs 


Recent Soviet military events have been dominated by six important features: 
the demobilization of certain groups from the Soviet Army, military measures 
in Asia, graduations from the General Staff Academies, military preparations in 
the Arctic, reaction to the Paris Agreements, and Marshal Vasileuvsky’s speech on 


the atomic question. 


Demobilization of Soviet Troops 


In November and December 1953, troops due for release were demobilized 
and placed on a reserve status. In the Soviet Union demobilization is normally 
carried out at this time since conscripts are called up in September. 

Demobilization orders were issued in 1953 and 1954, but not in 1950, 1951 
or 1952. This would confirm rumors that groups due for release in the latter 
years were kept in the Army. 

The reason for the retention of conscripts was probably the low birth rate 
between 1930 and 1933, which was reflected in a smaller number of conscripts 
in 1950, 1951 and 1952. Beginning in 1953, however, annual conscript con- 
tingents were more normal in size, exceeding 1,000,000 men. It should be re- 
membered that, apart from the men normally due for release, some men con- 
scripted in the “lean” years (as a result of the low birth rate years already 
mentioned) whose service was extended were also due for release in 1954. It is 
therefore reasonable to assume that the number of men placed on reserve this 
year will exceed the quota of men of the class of 1934 who were released. 

This year the Soviet leaders are trying especially hard to work demobilized 
men into the national economy. In the first place, steps have been taken to carry 
out the immediate tasks of the Communist Party and the Soviet government: to 
develop the new farming lands and improve agriculture. With this aim in mind, 
the Decree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been studied during the Army’s political discussion classes. Men in the 
Army have been deluged with letters from friends and acquaintances, urging 
them to take up work on the new lands. The “heroic labor feats” of the settlers 
have been given much publicity. 

Even now the Soviet press is full of accounts of volunteers who have gone to 
develop the new regions. These accounts are meant to illustrate the genuine 
response among demobilized men to the Party call. Figures published in the 
press, however, do not confirm the reports of mass enthusiasm. 

For example, on October 23, 1954 /zvestia reported that men of the Fourth 
Kantemir Tank Division and the Taman Mechanized Division, demobilized in 
Ashkhabad and men of the Baltic Military District are writing to the press and 
exhorting people to take inspiration from the exploits of labor in the new 
regions. The newspaper makes much of the fact that 100 men from the Kantemir 
Division have left for the new lands and that only 60 of them had been farm 
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workers in civilian life. (The remaining 40 were first sent to schools teaching 
agriculture mechanization.) However, considering that not less than 3,000-3,500 
men were demobilized and placed on the reserve, and that among them there 
must have been a considerable number of qualified agricultural machine and 
tractor operators, 100 men is a very small number: less than 3%. 

The same state of affairs prevails in the Baltic Military District. A trainload 
of demobilized men left this district for the regions under development. 

In the Baltic Military District there are 16-18 divisions, from which 100,000 
men were due for release. One trainload, therefore, with about 1,600-1,800 men 
represents less than 2% of the whole. 

These facts indicate that the vast majority of demobilized men is showing no 
enthusiasm for work in the new regions. One may, however, assume that when 
these men reach their homes pressure will be put on them to make them go to these 
areas. 


Soviet Military Measures in Asia 


The agreements between the USSR and Communist China published on Oc- 
tober 12 throw light on Soviet strategie measures in Asia and on the part to be 
played by the USSR and Communist China Republic in the next stage of the 
communization of Asia. 


From the military point of view the following points are the most interesting: 


1. The report that a railroad is being constructed between Alma-Ata, Urumchi 
and Lanchow. 

2. The report by the governments of the USSR, Communist China and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic on the construction of a railroad from Ulan 
Bator to Tsining via Erh Lan. 

3. The agreement to withdraw Soviet troops from the Chinese naval base of 
Port Arthur and to hand over installations to the Chinese by May 31, 1955. 

4. A report that an agreement has been signed by the USSR and China on 
scientific and technical cooperation between the two countries. 


The official reasons for these measures are given as: the lessening of inter- 
national tension (especially in Asia since the end of the war in Korea and the 
armistice in Indo-China); improvement in China’s defense capabilities; and the 
strengthening of economic and cultural ties between the USSR, China and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. But behind the official reasons lie political and 
military considerations. These are more noticeable in view of events in China 
just before the agreements were signed. They were: the proclamation of China’s 
“sacred right” to Formosa, the skirmishes on the islands off the coast of China 
which are occupied by Chiang-Kai-shek and the proclamation that it is the 
duty of the Chinese Army to liberate Formosa. 


Apart from this, there is another, more important task for the USSR: to 
influence Japan to cast off from US influence. The importance the Soviet leaders 
attach to this is emphasized by the joint Soviet-Chinese declaration, in which 
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the very first point expresses the readiness of the two governments to support 
any “steps taken by Japan,” which would “ensure its peaceful and independent 
development,” that is, which would free that country from American influence 
and tutelage. 

The above mentioned practical measures indicate that these tasks will be 
solved in the following way: With Russia as her arsenal, China is to undertake 
active operations in Asia. The USSR retains its function as China’s military 
instructor. 

It was with these aims in mind that the two countries concluded agreements 
on scientific and technical cooperation and on the construction of two new rail links 
between the USSR and China. At present there is only one such railroad, and it 
passes through Manchuria. 

The return of Port Arthur to China in 1955 shows the approximate time 
possible military operations against the coastal islands can be expected to take 
place, and perhaps also the time for operations against Formosa if the Soviet 
Union does not succeed in forcing the withdrawal of the American fleet from 
Chinese waters before then. There will evidently not be any Soviet Forces on 
Chinese territory by this time, which will allow the Soviet Union to play the 
part of a neutral mediator in the international arena. 

The military parade in Peiping, held on the fifth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Chinese People’s Republic is evidence of the presence of Soviet in- 
structors in the Chinese Army. The order of troops in the review was the same 
as in large Soviet parades. A Soviet delegation, headed by Khrushchev, Bulganin 
and Mikoyan, was present. 

On their way back the three Soviet chiefs carried out an inspection of mili- 
tary and industrial bases in the Far East, visiting Port Arthur, Vladivostok, 
South Sakhalin, Khabarovsk and Irkutsk. This inspection was doubtless con- 
nected with the mutual obligations contracted by the Communist partners in 
Asia. 


General Staff Academy Graduations 


On November 18 and 19, in connection with the graduation of students from 
the General Staff’s military academies, formal meetings of students and instruc- 
tors were held in the Central Theater of the Soviet Army in Moscow. The aca- 
demies concerned were Voroshilov Higher Military Academy and the Frunze 
Military Academy. 

The Frunce Academy, formerly the Russian General Staff Academy, now 
trains young officers for general staff duties in military formations, for lower 
posts on the larger staffs and in departments of the Ministry of Defense. 


The Voroshilov Academy was organized to perfect the knowledge of Army, 
Navy and Air Force officers who occupy or are intended to occupy higher 
command and staff posts in the Soviet armed forces. This academy was created 
by incorporating the higher academic courses into a separate institute. The stu- 
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dents are admirals, generals and other officers who have occupied high command 
and staff positions. 

The two-stage system of higher military education was the accepted system 
before World War I in the French and other Western armies. The American armed 
forces employ a similar system of military training. Although the Frunze Aca- 
demy is similar in function to the corresponding academies in Western armies, 
the Voroshilov Academy differs considerably. The Voroshilov Academy not only 
gives courses to perfect the knowledge of higher command officers, but is also a 
research institute where new military theories and ideas are studied. The academy 
carries on this work in cooperation with the Historical Department of the 
General Staff. Most of those working for this department are at the same time 
instructors in the Voroshilov Academy. 

The policy of openly “courting” the Army pursued by the political leaders 
since Stalin’s death is seen in the emphasis laid on the celebration of military 
anniversaries. Certain points illustrate clearly a number of structural changes in 
the brain of the Army—the General Staff. For example, Voroshilov’s presence 
at the graduation ceremony at the Higher Military Academy set quite a different 
tone in comparison with a similar meeting at the Frunze Academy. All other 
details and ceremonial were otherwise the same in both cases which would indicate 
that the Higher Military Academy is now less important than before. This is 
confirmed by the fact that the Frunze Academy was addressed on graduation 
day by the First Deputy Minister of Defense, Marshal Vasilevsky, whereas the 
students of the Higher Academy were addressed by General of the Army, Malinin, 
who was recently the Deputy Chief of the General Staff. 

Considering the strict Soviet priority of ranks, it may be assumed that the 
relative importance of the two speakers reflects the new structure of the Soviet 
General Staff and a change in function of the Voroshilov Academy. R. Garthoff 
has written that a special department of about one hundred specialists was 
formed as early as 1949 under the chief of the General Staff (at the time Shte- 
menko). Among their tasks was the study of new ideas and methods in Soviet 
military theory. This measure was also intended to diminish the importance of 
the Higher Academy, which had, until that time, been responsible for this task, 
and to reduce it to a normal academy for perfecting the knowledge of higher 
command personnel.! In the order of ceremonial this year, indirect confirmation 
is to be found of Garthoff’s report of the existence of such a department. In a 
review of Garthoff’s book? the significance of this change in the structure of the 
General Staff was discussed. As a result of the change an organization was es- 
tablished similar to the General Staff of the German Army during the Moltke 
and Schlieffen period, an organization which functions as a laboratory in which 
military theory is worked out. 





1 Soviet Military Doctrine (How Russia Makes War), Allen and Unwin, London 1954. 
® Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 2. 
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Military Preparations in the Arctic 


On November 11, 1954, Pravda and Izvestia reported the formal launching 
in Helsinki of the new icebreaker, “Kapitan Voronin,” being built for the USSR 
under the trade agreement between Finland and the Soviet Union. Immediately 
after the ceremony the keel of a new ship—the “Kapitan Melekhov”—was laid. 
At the same time the icebreaker, “Kapitan Belousov,” which was launched a 
year ago, started off on its first trial voyage. These icebreakers are among the 
most advanced ships of their kind in the world. The Soviet press calls them 
diesel-electric, without giving any further details. They are evidently of the same 
type as the Finish icebreaker “Voima,” which is of medium size (about 5,000 
tons displacement) but which has screws two forward as well as two aft. This 
ship has very powerful diesel-electric engines, that permit operation over a wide 
range of speed. 

Thus, the number of Soviet icebreakers continues to increase and strengthen 
the resources of the Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route. 

In 1953 it was reported that there were seven large icebreakers of the “Kha- 
barov” and “Joseph Stalin” class which were constructed in 1937-1939, two 
medium size ships—the “Krasin” and “Yermak,” and ten older, smaller ones.‘ 


The Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route was formed in 1935 as 
an independent organization directly subordinate to the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the USSR. It was intended to create an air supply for bases and 
meteorological stations as well as conduct scientific research and the economic 
development of the Great Northern Sea Route. At present it is subordinate to 
the Ministry of the Navy and its activities include military preparation in the 
North Polar regions and servicing the network of military bases in the Far North 
of the USSR. Since the declaration by the Soviet government in September 1952, 
that the Kara, Laptev and East Siberian Seas and the Sea of Chukotsk were 
Soviet territorial waters, the Western press has paid special attention to the con- 
centration of Soviet military forces, especially aviation, in the North. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1952 Minister of War Bulganin delineated the northern limits of 
Soviet territorial waters.5 He pointed out that the Kara, Laptev and East Siberian 
Seas extend to the North Pole. 

In this definition there was, however, nothing new. A Soviet law of April 15, 
1926 claimed as Soviet territory the whole region between the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean and the North Pole and between 32° 4” 35’ east longitude and 
168° 49” 30° west longitude. The new factor is that all Soviet naval and air units 
have been ordered to deny all unauthorized foreign ships access to these waters. 
Since the Petsamo (Pechenga) region was added to the USSR this sector has been 
extended westwards, although the Soviets have not yet indicated this officially. 

From the standpoint of defense, the most vulnerable part of the USSR and 
the most easily accessible for a possible invader is the northwestern area—the 





3 Marine Rundschau, Darmstadt, 1954, No. 4. 
4 Wyers Flottentaschenbuch, vol. XXXVII, Munich, 1953. 
5 Der Spiegel, Hamburg, October 15, 1952. 
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shores of the Baltic, Barents and White Seas. For the side which has air and sea 
superiority the best places -to set up a bridgehead near the chief economic centers 
of the country would be the Baltic, the coast near Murmansk, the coast of the 
White and Barents Seas and on the islands of Novaya Zemlya. It is little more 
than an hour’s flying time from these coastal areas to the Moscow region. All 
remaining coastlines and frontiers of the USSR except the Black Sea coast, are 
so far from the vital centers of the country that their occupation by an enemy 
would present no great danger to the Soviet Union. 

Certain political and military measures have been carried out which have 
had the effect of transforming the Black Sea and the Baltic into Soviet mare 
nostrum’s. Due to the development of aviation they could not be used for large 
scale amphibious operation by an enemy. Soviet coastal-based tactical aviation 
could deliver a telling blow to any part of these seas and ensure Soviet super- 
iority in the air. In addition, the extensive railroad network leading to the 
Baltic and Black Sea coasts ensures rapid concentration and maneuverability 
of Soviet land forces if necessary. Military measures to remove the threat to 
the Black Sea are being supplemented by the steps taken to create a new 
granary for the USSR in the Ural area and in Central Asia and to establish a 
“second Baku” in Bashkiria. The northwestern Arctic regions are in a much 
worse position because they are linked with the center of the country by only 
three railway lines (Murmansk, Arkhangelsk and Vorkuta) and by the White 
Sea Canal. If the three rail junctions at Zvanka, Vologda and Kotlas alone 
were paralyzed by bombing, then the whole Northwest of the USSR from 
Pechenga to Vorkuta would be cut off. 

These general considerations should be viewed in conjunction with certain 
specific information gathered from the Soviet press. For example, after war’s 
end a new White Sea Military District was formed from part of the territory 
of the Arkhangelsk and Leningrad Military Districts. The new district has its 
staff headquarters at Petrozavodsk and was until recently command by Marshal 
Meretskov, who during the war was Commander in Chief of the Karelian Front. 
According to Krasnaya Zvezda of May 5, 1954,° a new Northern Military 
District, distinct from the White Sea District, has been formed. This indicates 
a progressive increase in the strength of military units stationed on Soviet 
northwest territory near the Pole. The recent maneuvers near the Norwegian 
coast have shown a similar increase in the naval forces of the Northern Fleet. 

For these reasons, reports in the free Western press of a concentration of air, 
sea and land forces on the Kola Peninsula, around the White Sea and on Novaya 
Zemlya are most likely correct. The concentration of forces in these areas shows 
that the Soviet leaders realize how vulnerable their position is. The Soviet 
measures are primarily defensive in nature although the possibility that the 
Soviets may make a short range air attack or an airborne landing on advanced 
air bases in Iceland should not be excluded. 

Data on advanced air bases at the estuaries of the Ob, Yenisei and Lena Rivers 
and on the Chukotsk Peninsula have to be viewed in a different light. Reports on 


® Newsletter from Behind the Iron Curtain, Stockholm, August 1954. 
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these bases are only to be found in the press of the free world. Soviet sources 
confirm the presence of polar military bases in Asia by indicating the existence 
of a Far-Eastern Military District which comprises Magadan Oblast, Kam- 
chatka, Chukotsk National Okrug and the Kurile Islands. Beginning in April 1954, 
Krasnaya Zvezda regularly mentions this district. Further evidence of the 
existence of advanced military bases in the Arctic is provided by the intensive 
equipping during recent years of the Northern Sea Route with new icebreakers, 
extra transport ships and cargo planes, type An-2. The German Marine Rund- 
schau,’ noted the appearance of a considerable number of passenger ships in the 
Soviet Fleet, which were taken from the Germans after the capitulation and 
refitted but not entered on ship registers. There are more of them than are 
necessary for Soviet passenger traffic. The journal concludes that these ships 
have been adapted for troop transport. 

Considering that the Northern Sea Route is the main artery of communi- 
cations for polar bases and that economic exploitation of this route does not 
necessitate strengthening it militarily, we may assume that the increase in the 
resources of the Northern Sea Route is directly proportional to the increase in 
military bases in the north of Asia. 


Soviet Reaction to the Paris Agreements 


In the Kremlin on December 2, a joint declaration was signed by the govern- 
ments of the USSR and the “Peoples’ Democracies” of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania in connection with 
the Paris Agreements made by the Western powers. The declaration includes an 
indication of military measures taken by the USSR and its Western satellites 
which are intended to “guarantee their security.” Further, “Peaceful states are 
forced to undertake urgent measures to oppose with their united might the 
aggressive forces of the bloc formed by the Western powers.” These urgent 
measures, which are to become effective if the Paris Agreements are ratified 
by the Western parliaments, provide for “joint measures to organize the armed 
forces and their command and to take other necessary steps to strengthen their 
defenses.”? 

Thus, there has been an official declaration on the formation of a “counter 
NATO” which entails a corresponding reorganization of the satellite armed 
forces and the creation of a unified command of the armies of the Soviet bloc. 

Under the peace treaties concluded at the end of the war, Rumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria obtained the right to have armed forces not to exceed 120,000, 
65,000 and 65,000 men respectively. These restrictions have long since been 
violated. According to reliable information available in the West, in 1953 Ru- 
mania had 300,000 men, Hungary 200,000 and Bulgaria 200,000. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Albania, which were not restricted by the peace treaty, 
had 600,000, 220,000 and 45,000 respectively.* Field Marshal Montgomery, 
Deputy Commander in Chief of the NATO forces, reported this summer that 


7 Marine Rundschau, Darmstadt, 1954, No. 1. 
8 Bem Willems, L’Armée-La Nation, Brussels, 1954, No. 1. 
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since 1947 the armed forces of the Western Soviet satellites had doubled in 
strength to a total of 80 divisions. He stated that the Soviet Union had not 
increased its armed forces since 1947, but that there were in Europe approxi- 
mately 30 Soviet divisions (mainly armored), up to 60 Soviet divisions in that 
part of the USSR which borders on Poland, and that these divisions together 
with those of the satellites (forming therefore a grand total of about 170 divi- 
sions) greatly outnumbered the NATO forces in Europe.® As the satellite armed 
forces grew in size their equipment was also modernized. By 1954 their air 
forces had doubled, and at least half of the planes were jets. Airfield equip- 
ment was improved, a radar network was set up and Soviet instructors became 
more frequent in the satellite armies. For example, Marshal Konev remained 
in Czechoslovakia with a staff of about 1,000 men for a long time after the 
war. Marshal Rokossovsky was made Minister of War in Poland, and frequent 
inspections were made by Soviet military leaders in the Western satellites. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that the armed forces of these countries are 
directly organized and controlled by the USSR. The foreign press is quite 
correct in commenting that the measures recently announced contain noth- 
ing new. 

However, two important points have passed unnoted in the Western press. 
The first is that in practice the satellite armed forces can be strengthened 
qualitatively. This is because the armies of the Western satellites have already 
reached the upper peace-time numerical limit. Only Eastern Germany could 
afford to increase its army (at present camouflaged as the “People’s Police,” 
and containing 150,000 men, or 8 divisions) to any considerable extent. 


The existing position is much more affected, however, by the second meas- 
ure—the decision to create a unified command. Evidently a Soviet marshal 
will be chosen to head this command, which will consist of a staff from among 
the satellite army leaders, thus resembling SHAPE; and the various possible 
theaters of war will be divided among the satellites. This is similar to the 
composition of NATO’s staff, which not only provides in good time for direc- 
tion of the coalition and prepares military chiefs for the different theaters but 
also organizes close cooperation between the various armies. The latter problem 
often causes great friction and difficulties. 

These measures are very important for the consolidation of the forces of 
the Communist bloc. The reorganization of the military command shows the 
inadequacy of the system consisting of behind-the-scenes direction achieved 
by employing Soviet military leaders on staff rather than command posts or 
by having Soviet instructors in the army itself. Apart from other consider- 
ations, this system gives rise to a certain amount of friction in the armies 
affected. It is known, for example, that one of the reasons why Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky was appointed Polish Minister of War was the friction between Polish 
army men and the Soviet instructors and commanders appointed to look after 
them. It was essential to bridle the wilfulness, conceit and rudeness of Soviet 
instructors sent to the Polish Army. 





® Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 26, 1954. 
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Marshal Vasilevsky on the Atomic Problem 


Since the Soviet government’s proposal at the present UN session on general 
disarmament and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of 
mass destruction, Marshal Vasilevsky, Deputy Soviet Defense Minister, has made 
a speech on the same question. 

Vasilevsky’s speech was printed as a newspaper article entitled “Playing 
with Fire,” in Pravda of December 4, 1954. Such speeches by responsible Soviet 
military leaders in the central press are quite rare unless some military anni- 
versary is being celebrated. Even more infrequent is the form of Vasilevsky’s 
article. It resembles an open letter to Field Marshal Montgomery. 

The speech distorts Montgomery’s public addresses on the military aspect 
on the atomic problem, expresses indignation at “Montgomery’s incitation to 
atomic war” and ends by advising him not to “. . . sow the seeds of atomic war,” 
in order to avoid “reaping the fruit of the storm.” Further, Vasilevsky seizes 
upon certain ill-chosen words spoken by Montgomery. Montgomery had said 
that if the Soviet Union committed an act of aggression in Europe, however 
weak the NATO forces were, the Soviets would still not have an easy victory. 
On the contrary, the West would give the Russians quite a busy time. Vasi- 
levsky hits back with a caustic remark about the “busy time the Germans gave 
the Anglo-Americans in the Ardennes in 1944,” and he reminds Montgomery 
that the Anglo-American High Command requested help from the USSR on 
that occasion. 

Objectively considered, all Montgomery said was that the use of atomic 
weapons would be inevitable in the event of a new world war. Every military 
specialist knows that new types of energy have always ultimately found their 
use in the military field. Montgomery has only drawn the logical conclusion 
based on the fact that both sides have the atomic weapon. 

Vasilevsky’s speech is tendentious because, in speaking of the horrors of 
atomic war, he says nothing of the horrors of war in general. This, too, is 
logical; for Communist ideology has never rejected war as an instrument of 
policy on ethical grounds. The theory that war was the “midwife” in human 
development was formulated by Lenin and supplemented by Stalin when the 
latter classified wars as “just” and “unjust” (imperialist). Vasilevsky’s speech 
shows clearly that the use of atomic weapons would be disadvantageous to the 
Soviet Union, because it lags behind in their development and especially in 
their tactical application. 

For these reasons, a total prohibition of those weapons which would guar- 
antee the Communist bloc permanent superiority in numbers and in the usual 
means of war is the main aim of Soviet policy. Vasilevsky’s speech was made 
to further this aim. 
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Culture 


Soviet Delegations at International Congresses in Rome 


For the last few years the Soviet government has been sending delegations 
with increasing frequency to international scientific conferences both in Western 
Europe and the East. 

In the spring of 1954 Soviet Scientists took part in the following four con- 
gresses in Rome: 


The International Congress on Demographic Problems 
(August 31—September 10) 

This Congress was called by the United Nations. The Soviet participants 
were: T V. Ryabushkin, member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences; I. Yu. Pisarev, 
candidate member of the Academy of Sciences and Professor I. I. Kuzminov. 

In Ryabushkin’s report on “Social Factors in Population Resettlement” there 
were obvious attempts to introduce Communist propaganda into the Congress 
meetings. Thus, he asserted that population increase is determined by the state’s 
social structure and illustrates his thesis by unsubstantiated references to life in 
the USSR and other Soviet bloc countries. Many Western Scientists remarked on 
the lack of authenticity of his examples, which were expressed as percentages 
without concrete figures. 

Ryabushkin’s refutation of Malthusianism showed clearly a knowledge of 
Malthusian theory based on extracts chosen arbitrarily by Marx. 

Professor I. Yu. Pisarev also spoke at the Congress. His report, “The Organi- 
zation, Methods and Success of Demographic Statistics” was similar to Ryabush- 
kin’s in propaganda content. He tried to prove that only a Soviet planned 
economy system can produce objevtive and complete statistical data on diversely 
employed population groups, wage scales and profits. 

In debates on this report it was again indicated that the Soviet Union had 
only given percentages without issuing actual figures. This rather hindered an 
objective analysis. 

At one of the Congress subcommittees, V. A. Hopkins, director of the “British 
Institute for Economic and Social Research” in Westminster refuted Ryabushkin’s 
assertions about the prosperous life of workers and kolkhozniks. He pointed out 
that the USSR could publish exact data on internal population movements in- 
asmuch as such movements are organized and directed by state organs. 

Replying to the assertion of Polish Professor Bronislaw Minc that living 
standards have risen in Communist China, V. Nair, the Thailand delegate, stated 
that according to UN sources, the Chinese population has declined by 14 million 
since the establishment of the Communist regime. 


The International Congress on Poliomyelitis 
(September 6—10) 


Two prominent Soviet scientists attended this Congress; Professors K. A. 
Vinokurov and E. V. Shmidt. They both came as guests and consequently did not 
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give any special reports, restricting themselves to a few comments during the 
debates. Each time they tried to stress the success of Soviet medicine in the active 
treatment of poliomyelitis and in orhopedics. 

After the Congress both professors immediately left for the USSR. They were 
not present at the official reception held in the Soviet Embassy five days after 
their departure. 


The International Congress on the History of Medicine 
(September 12—20) 


The Soviet delegation was headed by Professor N. A. Vinogradov, the director 
of the Postgraduate School of Medicine in Moscow. The other members were 
B. D. Petrov, Professor of Medical History at Moscow University, V. N. Ternov- 
sky, member of the Academy of Medical Sciences and Professor P. T. Petrov 
of Kharkov University. 

Petrov, the first of the delegates to present his report, spoke on “The Im- 
portance of Russian Scientists in the History of Medicine.” Beginning with an 
excursion into the distant past, he quoted sources from the eleventh century on- 
wards in an attempt to connect Soviet medicine with the past and to show the 
supremacy of Soviet science. 

After outlining the position of medicine in Kievan and Moscovite Russia, he 
mentioned the Belorussian Georgi Shkorin, who received a medical diploma in 
Padua in 1512. Then he dwelt on the history of Russian medicine in the seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries, recalling all the well-known doctors and medical 
research workers of that era. Professor Petrov made no mention of the develop- 
ment of Soviet medicine but promised to deal with this at the next Congress. 

In his report, “Renaissance Medicine and its Study in the Soviet Union,” 
Professor Ternovsky emphasized that only in the USSR have the works of the 
great Rennaissance doctors been so widely translated and studied. To prove his 
statement he showed a magnificent three-volume edition of the collected works 
of Girolamo Fracastoro and an equally fine edition of the “Canons” of the Arab 
scholar Avicenna. This report was received enthusiastically by the Italian pro- 
fessors and by the press. 

Professor Vinogradov’s report on “Problems of the Russian Doctor in the 
Preservation of National Health” met with a much cooler reception. He largely 
repeated Petrov’s report, and his speech was too full of propaganda. He tried to 
convince the Congress that Russian doctors had always fought against unhygienic 
religious prejudices and gave the materialist version that the Tsarist regime had 
contributed to the spread of infectious diseases and epidemics. On the position of 
medicine in the USSR, Professor Vinogradov asserted that all epidemic ailments 
had completely disappeared, the number of tubercular and malaria cases had 
decreased and infant mortality rate had dropped. No sufficiently convincing 
figures were given. Beside his official report to the Congress, Professor Vinogradov 
indulged in a propaganda diatribe to Italian scientists at a specially arranged 
private banquet in the so-called Soviet Villa on the Via Nomentana. 
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The International Congress on Geodesy and Geophysics 
(September 14—25) 


The Soviet Scientific participation at the above meeting clearly showed their 
government’s attitude toward its scholars. 

Before the Congress began, the Soviet government announced it would send 
a delegation of nine scientists. The topics of their reports were also published. 
But after the Congress had begun, it was stated that five of the delegates had not 
arrived and that their places had been taken by two others who had come un- 
prepared to make speeches. 

Consequently, reports which were to have been given by Professors G. A. 
Gamburtsev, N. V. Zvolyanskii, V. I. Keilis-Borok, D. P. Kirpos and E. F. 
Sivarenskii were “postponed.” 

It is of interest to note that all were to have spoken on seismographical 
problems. 

The head of the Soviet delegation to this Congress was V. V. Belousov, the 
well-known geologist. He was accompanied by A. G. Kalashnikov, Professor of 
Physics, M. S. Molodenskii, a gravimetry expert, Professors V. I. Vlodavets, 
G. P. Gorshkov, E. A. Koridulin, A. S. Monin, a geophysicist and M. B. Gornung, 
the interpreter. This Soviet delegation was among the largest, but it provided 
only a few reports. The first one, by Belousov, was entitled “The Inner Structure 
and Growth of the Earth’s Surface in the Light of Geotectonic Data.” The second, 
“A Study of Terrestial Magnetism by Means of a Flexometer” was given by 
Kalashnikov, and the third, “The Irregularity of the Earth’s Rotation in Connec- 
tion with its Structure,” was by Molodenskii. There were no other reports by 
this Soviet delegation. 

At all four congresses during the spring of 1954, it would seem the Soviets 
were most successful in the discussion on the history of medicine. 


Esthetics and Everyday Life in the Soviet Union 


Recently there has been an increasing number of articles in the Soviet press on 
developing the esthetic taste of Soviet citizens. 

The chief emphasis in these articles is laid less on theoretical considerations 
in esthetics than on the esthetics of everyday life, that is, on all everyday objects 
such as the domestic utensils and clothing which makes up the material back- 
ground of the ordinary Soviet citizen’s existence. 

N. Zhukov, in a long article called “Educating Taste,” published in Novy 
Mir of October 1954, states the basic requirements for improving the esthetic 
sense of Soviet citizens. His main premise is that clothing, furniture and objects 
of daily use not only illustrate esthetic concepts held in different epochs, but also 
give a relatively clear idea of their cultural level. Zhukov writes: 


People living in a period when Communist society is being developed have the 
task of elaborating the most suitable kind of material culture, which best corre- 
sponds to the nature of our great era. 
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He is disturbed by discrepancies between the taste of Soviet citizens and the 
“great epoch” in which they are living. He insists on the education of esthetic 
sensibility since this is “one important aspect of the struggle to form a Soviet 
socialist culture...” 

V. Shitov and V. Sappak, in their article “Disagreement on Tastes,” published 
in Teatr of September 1954, explain: “For us, abstract beauty, the beauty of a 
work of art extracted from its ideological content, does not exist.” This content, 
of course, is determined by the Party. Consequently, Party opinion is the only 
criterion in questions of esthetics and decrees what must be considered “good 
taste” and “bad taste.” 

Since the Party has started emphasizing the cultivation of taste, it seems prob- 
able that attention is now being devoted to the quality as well as the quantity 
of goods produced for general consumption. 

Pravda’s editorial of October 5, 1954 publishes a long list of shortcomings in 
enterprises producing consumer goods and in trade organizations which serve the 
public. In spring and summer of this year many enterprises failed to carry out 
the tasks allotted them. 


Many sewing, footwear and knitting factories were late in delivering seasonal 
goods. In many cases wholesale depots badly organized the shipment of goods to 
the retail network. In the first eight months of this year, sewing factories of the 
Ministry of Manufactured Consumer Goods failed to supply to trading organizations, 
as planned, tens of thousands of overcoats and suits, 160,000 dresses and other sewn 
items; footwear enterprises failed to deliver 245,000 pairs of leather fancy shoes 
and a large quantity of felt boots. 


Local industrial undertakings and consumers’ cooperatives failed to supply 
several million pairs of felt boots and shoes. The Yegorevskaya shoe factory in 
Moscow Oblast should produce this year 80,000 pairs of childrens’ boots and 
shoes but up to October not a single pair had been manufactured. 


We must put a stop to such abnormal occurrences as, for example, when summer 
goods often appear in shops in the fall and winter goods in spring... Frequently 
children’s wear is not obtainable in the shops in the proper sizes... Less than half 
of the quarterly amount of sewn goods was sent to the Ukraine, to Georgia and to 
Ulyanovsk Oblast; supplies of knitted goods to the Uzbek, Kirghiz and Moldavian 
Republics are far behind schedule... At many depots belonging to the central 
administrations for the clothing, boot and shoe and textile trades, there are in- 
sufficient reserves of a wide range of seasonal goods, which, moreover, are being 
distributed slowly and unevenly. There are still individual enterprises producing 
low quality goods that are refused by the consumer. 


This, it seems, is how the “maximum satisfaction” of the material needs of 
the Soviet population is really being achieved. 

The previously mentioned article by Zhukov also deals graphically with the 
quality and appearance of consumer goods offered to the Soviet population. His 
criticism of the selection of goods reaching the market covers almost all articles 
of everyday use including clothing. 
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The list of defective goods on sale seems endless. The colors of cloth are dull 
and monotonous. Gray and black predominate in all seasons. There is a very limited 
choice of buttons, ladies’ handbags, scarfs, belts, combs and ties . . . The most strik- 
ing thing is over-standardization of samples. This very restricted choice of samples 
can only serve to ruin peoples’ tastes... Inkstands are remarkably featureless, the 
handles of cupboard doors, slats for blinds, which are often made of rose and 
orange colored plastic, baguettes for making frames, and many other things are very 
ugly. Even spectacle frames are very crude and everywhere of the same pattern. 


Zhukov particularly criticizes the manufacture of furniture. He calls furniture 
shops “Museums of Bad Taste” and points to the ugly furnishings in public 
buildings. “During the first years of the Soviet era furniture requirements for 
new public buildings were satisfied mainly by using items from former aristo- 
cratic residences and from land-owners’ country estates.” But as the years passed, 
this furniture, originating in “intimate boudoirs” and “smart bedrooms,” became 
worn-out and it could not be replaced. Creative efforts in this sphere only resulted 
in “left wing deviation” and “formalism” or “uncritical plagiarism of the latest 
foreign models.” No style could therefore be found which “suited the epoch.” 
When setting up home, in attempts to ensure a minimum of comfort, people have 
to be content with what they can buy in the shops. They are forced to buy 
cumbersome, old-fashioned wardrobes and uncomfortable divans stuffed with 
sawdust. 

Zhukov does, however, note that a certain amount of elegant, new furniture 
has recently appeared in the shops, but he is forced to admit that “this beautiful 
furniture is mostly imported from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and the 
East Zone of Germany, as well as from Latvia and Estonia.” This furniture, 
simple and elegant in form, highly polished and in no way cumbersome, found 
immediate favor with Soviet customers. Furniture imported from the satellites, 
which have not been Soviet controlled for so very long and which are, therefore, 
still somewhat influenced by “corrupt Western tastes” is closer to the esthetic 
tastes of the Soviet citizens than furniture made by the expert craftsmen who 
for 37 years have been under constant Party direction. This foreign furniture 
not only satisfies the Soviet citizen but even Communist esthetes like Zhukov. 

In any case, esthetically sensitive Soviet citizens have been offended by the 
lack of artistic taste in objects intended to embellish everyday life. “Shops are 
inundated with insipid-looking vases and frames, badly made ashtrays, clumsy 
and shapeless ceramic articles very unattractive in shape and color.” Repro- 
ductions of works by the great painters are made ugly and spoiled by rounded 
frames. In flower shops, even in summer, one finds masses of flowers unnaturally 
colored with bright aniline dyes. The height of bad taste is reflected in postcards 
and other souvenirs of visits to famous places. Nothing is lacking: little Cupids 
taking bicycle rides, a heart-shaped frame containing kissing couples surrounded 
with flowers and fluttering birds, and “combination pieces” which consist of a 
clock, a bottle of champagne and kittens playing. All this trash is accompanied 
by appropriate sentimental texts. The authors of the article are surprised that 
this rubbish finds many customers, that there are always crowds of people at the 
kiosks where such “works of art” are sold. 
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Such a situation has arisen, primarily because life in the Soviet Union is so 
grey and drab. Portraits of the leaders and bombastic slogans create an atmos- 
phere of absolute boredom in Soviet everyday life. People want to brighten their 
monotonous existence. Youth seeks the romance in life. The Communist Party 
taking these desires into consideration has tried in its own way to persuade people 
to idealize the future rather than the past. It has had little success. The future 
is too distant, abstract and vague. The present is cheerless and gloomy. 


The appearance on the market of antediluvian little winged Cupids, and bot- 
tles of champagne with kittens playing in the background helps people to with- 
draw from reality. All these things may be ugly and vulgar, but they differ at 
least from the all-pervading bureaucratic red-tape. One only has to glance through 
the woman’s fashion page in Soviet journals, to see that the garments displayed 
are purely utilitarian. There is no artistic or esthetic approach at all. There are 
hardly any gay party models on show. The coloring and design of materials for 
woman’s clothing show a lack of creative thought and are not in line with the 
quality of the material. Zhukov blames this on the art councils of industrial 
enterprises which are often inadequately staffed. As a rule these councils are 
directed by economic administrators, who are frequently inefficient and who 
tend to overrule the artists’ wishes. It often happens that a pattern or model is 
made from the best material, but when it goes into mass production, the fine 
materials are replaced by others of lower quality. Consequently, when the model 
reaches the shops it looks much inferior to the original model. Often the manu- 
facturers, wishing to escape difficulties, “simplify” the model and deform it so 
much that the artist can no longer recognize his own work. 

Usually the finer work on a suit is careless and slovenly. “If you are lucky 
enough to find a good gentleman’s suit in the color and material you like, then 
you will probably have to remove the buttons because usually they do not match 
the suit.” It is, moreover, not easy to find buttons that match. 

In his article Zhukov makes yet another unwilling admission. It seems that 
fashions from “the bourgeois West” influence Soviet fashions. For example, last 
year in the USSR a fashion for ladies stockings with black heels spread as a 
result of “corrupting, bourgeois, formalist influences from abroad.” Black heels, 
“a typical example of bourgeois eccentricity,” were condemned by Communist 
esthetes. This condemnation was, of course, noticed by the directors of hosiery 
enterprises and the novelty disappeared from the shops. 

The production of children’s clothes and toys is in a lamentable state: 


Our shops have a poor selection of children’s knitted woolens. Both material 
and toys are crudely manufactured. Colors are poor. In a rattle bought for a 
small boy there was a rotten pea which gave off a most unpleasant smell . . . In 
toy shops one is struck by the ugliness of the dolls . . . Their faces are quite color- 
less, their hair is all straw-colored, their arms and legs are shapeless as if every one 
of the poor creatures was a fatal case of dropsy. Little girls must surely be 
frightened to play with dolls like that. The teddy bears that children love so 
much look even worse. They are made of black plush bags, crammed full of saw- 
dust; and their paws are like hard, stiff sticks. 
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It is worth noting that before the revolution the Stroganov Academy of Ap- 
plied Art used to train specialists in 48 different fields. At present the Higher 
Industrial Art Academy trains students in only five different artistic fields. In 
1945 the Ministry of State Labor Reserves had 60 Industrial Art Schools. Now 
only 12 remain, and as a result there is a lack of experienced workers in those 
branches of the consumer goods industry in which art plays a role. 

It is fairly logical to conclude that the next big campaign, which aims at 
“educating the taste” of the Soviet population inculcating the principles of 
“Communist esthetics,” will be linked to the new policy of raising the well-being 
of the people. 

A failure to achieve results in this field is forcing the Communist Party to 
make use of a well tried remedy: placing the blame on other people. Those 
accused of failure are citizens who lack taste, artists who lack initiative, directors 
of industrial enterprises, organizers of distribution networks, the whole Soviet 
production and sales organizations, the transport and packing divisions. There 
is a whole galaxy of guilty persons, ultimately including almost everyone in the 
country. Only the Party and the government are innocent. 

Thus, the campaign to improve the esthetic taste of the Soviet population 
is only a repetition of the same old story, that is, a scape-goat has to be found for 
the confusion existing in consumer goods production, for bad organization in 
the trading network and for the poor quality of goods which reach the market. 


The Writer and the Party 


On September 11, 1954 the Baku newspaper Literatura i Iskusstvo, the organ 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union and the Azerbaidzhan Ministry of Culture, pub- 
lished an article entitled “Problems of Depicting the Kolkhoz Village.” The 
author, Ali Veliev, is a well-known Azerbaidzhan writer and chairman of the 
republic’s Union of Writers. In his article he gives a number of facts on the 
present state of literature which are confirmed by other sources; he does not 
attack anyone or attempt to cast doubts on socialist realism. He writes: 


A whole year has passed since the September Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. During that time not one writer has written a single, 
worthwhile book devoted to the problems of rural economy. This is a fact which 
cannot be ignored. 


Later he puts forward measures which he believes could help writers to create 
really artistic work. One suggestion is for a greater use of poetical devices. 


In works about kolkhoz villages, especially prose, more space should be devoted 
to describing nature... Works read most eagerly will be those which give a graphic 
description of a dewy morning, the sound of crickets in a summer afternoon, the 
quiet of approaching evening, the babbling of a brook and the singing of the birds. 


It seems Veliev genuinely wished to share with other writers his thoughts on 
how to make contemporary literature more interesting and more easily under- 
stood. But Kommunist, the organ of the Baku and Azerbaidzhan Central Com- 
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mittees of the Communist Party, took a different view. On October 9, 1954 it 
published its comments under the title “On a Misguided Article,” criticizing 
Veliev sharply: 


We regret it is necessary to state that comrade Ali Veliev, the author of several 
excellent stories about the kolkhoz village, has committed a number of serious 
theoretical errors in his article “Problems of Depicting the Kolkhoz Village.” He 
has encouraged a false line of approach among writers and expressed ideas contrary 
to Soviet creative literary methods, that is, contrary to socialist realism. 

As is known, the main task of socialist realism is to depict people of the new 
type, to bring out their human qualities to the fullest and to create them as positive 
beings who could serve as examples for others. 


Kommunist attacks Veliev for encouraging writers to devote more attention 
to depicting nature. It particularly stresses that, as it has just been decreed that 
there must be an increase in the cotton and grape yield, writers could offer real 
assistance through their works. The newspaper therefore considers Veliev’s sug- 
gestion comic and surprising. 

But this is not all. Attacking that section of the article where Veliev becomes 
lyrical about the evening quiet of the village, Kommunist states bluntly: 


The author forgets that in the present day village there is no wonderful evening 
peace. The author is gravely mistaken when he puts forward this idea. It is obvious 
that without using modern machinery, without electricity we cannot improve our 
agricultural position. With this in mind, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party at its September Plenum decided to “bring modern techniques to the sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes.” 


Thus writer and Party official speak quite different and mutually unintelli- 
gible languages. One speaks of poetry and literature, the other states Party re- 
quirements. As a result, literature is reduced to a tool of Party propaganda. Al- 
though the newspaper agrees with Veliev that Soviet writers do not play a direct 
role in the electrification or mechanization of agriculture, it emphasizes that their 
duty is to show in their works these processes plus the closely allied growth of pro- 
ductivity. 

Kommunist becomes particularly virulent over one of Veliev’s bold but justi- 
fiable statements: 


Had all our villages a rich, prosperous and cultural life, the September Plenum’s 
decision would have been different. 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party could not excuse this opinion 
even in a talented writer. The newspaper accuses Veliev of not understanding 
the full implications of the September Plenum’s decisions. 


There is no doubt that until a writer can distinguish the characterstic aspects of 
life, that is, describe particular events conducive to the development of people in 
the spirit of Communism, he will do as Veliev recommends and describe everything 
he sees. This will inevitably lead to naturalism. 
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Moreover, Kommunist cannot conceal its annoyance at the way Veliev ex- 
poses the system of mutual guarantees which exists in most kolkhozes. Veliev 
writes: 

When a farm director, hand in glove with a kolkhoz chairman, and a veterinary 
surgeon with the assistance of shepherds steal some sheep, the raion leaders joining 
them in the evening and eating lamb pilau or shashlick—all these facts are noted 
by the writer. 


Kommunist considers the publication of this article a great political mistake. 
But at the same time, it shows once more that the Communist press imposes a 
sharply defined Party line on literature. In spite of the so-called “new trends,” a 
defection from this line is punishable as a Party offense. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. October Issue No. 15 and November Issue No. 16, 1954. 


A notable feature of the Communist Party’s present policy is that it no longer 
follows the directives established at the XIX Party Congress in October 1952. The 
Soviet Union’s domestic and foreign policy is completely determined by directives 
issued by the September 1953 and February-March 1954 Plenums of the Central 
Committee. The decisions of the XIX Congress were never carried out despite 
the considerable significance which had been attached to them earlier. Within six 
months these directives possessed nothing more than historical interest. 


This situation is illustrated by almost all the articles printed in Kommunist, 
especially in the most recent numbers. 

No. 15 begins with an editorial, “The Great October Socialist Revolution and 
the Creative Work of the Masses.” The publication of such an editorial prior to 
the anniversary of the Revolution is quite normal and has been the custom for 
many years. The important factor is not the basic theme presented here but the 
details, which are characteristic of a specific political development. 


In accordance with a recent but already established tradition, the editorial 
stresses Lenin’s great importance. All achievements in collectivization, industri- 
alization and technology are linked with his name. Stalin is mentioned but once 
and then only in passing. 

The article sharply criticizes statements that individual personality is sup- 
pressed in the Soviet Union. “... bourgeois propaganda mutters that the socialist 
system prevents people from displaying their individual capabilities.” 


The trump card is the reference to a point in the September Plenum decisions 
which has considerable practical importance: “The September Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party sharply condemned neglect 
of the principle of material self-interest in agriculture.” (That is, that each farm 
worker should enjoy part of the profits derived from increased production.) 


The article devotes much space to the enthusiasm of the masses, to the future 
of China, explaining that the capitalist world grows increasingly weaker after 
each war, but gives no convincing evidence of the “creative work” performed 
by the masses. 

Another weak and unconvincing article is A. Kostin’s “Lenin’s All-Triumphant 
Ideas on the Union of the Working Class and the Peasantry.” This article was 
written in connection with the publication of a collection of Lenin’s works on 
the union of the working class and the peasantry and analyzes the leading role 
of the working class. The September Plenum serves as the bridge to link the 
present situation with the directives given long ago by Lenin. 
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The Communist Party and the Soviet government, striving to improve greatly 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz production, and especially the grain economy, which form 
the basis of future development in all branches of agriculture and live-stock breed- 
ing, are ensuring that the principle of material self-interest is maintained because this 
is the most important principle in the socialist economy. 


The September Plenum’s decision, somewhat rephrased, as well as other argu- 
ments about advanced agricultural techniques, qualified workers and the patron- 
age of town over country, are being used to show the lasting ties between workers 
and peasants. 

The most important article in this issue is entitled “Materialistic Dialectics 
as a Philosophical Science,” by M. Kammari. 

A number of articles on this subject have already appeared in the Soviet.press. 
It may, therefore, be assumed that present-day theoreticians have the task of dis- 
persing the confusion which Stalin introduced into certain political concepts. It 
is more likely that the need for this has arisen as the result of an increase in 
idealistic views in the Soviet Union. 

In any case, this article attempts to provide philosophical justification for 
the “unity of materialism and dialectics” in Marxist theory. 


As proof, hackneyed assertions such as the following are made: 


[The philosophy of Marxism-Leninism] ... has as its basic premise the concept 
that matter and reality existed before consciousness, outside and independent of it. 
Consciousness only reflects reality, nature, the material world. Reality and nature 
are, therefore, primary; consciousness and mental processes secondary, derived from 
matter and a result of the development of matter. 


The author decries the idealism of Kant, Hegel and Feuerbach, contrasting 
them with the classical materialist Heraclites, as the author of the first and best 
exposition of dialectics. 

The main accusations are leveled, however, against idealism as such: 


Idealism inevitably implies irreconcilable contradiction with scientific data on 
the development of the objective world, with true science, with reality and practical 
experience. 


In equating idealism with religion, the author also applies these accusations 
to religion. At the same time he emphasizes the accord between logic and the 
theory of consciousness in Marxist philosophy. 


These statements are supported by numerous references to Marx and especially 
to Lenin. In the whole of forty pages, Stalin’s name is mentioned, however, only 
twice whereas Lenin is mentioned. 300 times. The following directive should also 


be noted: 


Our scholars should be militant materialists... Soviet scholars must struggle 
continuously with reactionary, idealistic theories, which falsify scientific data in the 
interests of reactionary classes and which use every means to support the church and 
religion in order to intensify ecclesiastical oppression of the masses. 





In an article, “The Development of Economic Cooperation between Countries 
in the Socialist Camp,” A. Chistyakov starts with an idyllic picture of the friend- 
ship between the USSR and China. He goes on to speak of the planned develop- 
ment of the economies of countries in the socialist camp and the coordination of 
their agricultural plans. In practice this is merely a sermon on Soviet centralism, 
which now extends well beyond the frontiers of the USSR. Special emphasis is 
laid on the creation, with Soviet aid, of large-scale industrial undertakings 
which comprise a group of countries. Examples quoted are the metallurgy com- 
bines in Nova Guta (Poland), Ostrava (Czechoslovakia) and the Stalin Combine 
in Hungary. 


Apart from these: 


Bilateral agreements on the linking of electric power networks and the mutual 
utilization of electricity which have been signed between Rumania and Hungary, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic and Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, are of considerable economic importance. 


All these agreements, arranged ultimately by the Soviet Union, clearly aim 
at making all the countries, which since World War II have come under direct 
Soviet influence, dependent on each other and finally dependent on Moscow. 

In short, the “coordination of the agricultural plans of democratic countries,” 
with which the article is mainly concerned, represents a long-range policy. It is 
a question of Soviet economic hegemony over the world market. 


N. Nazartsev’s article “The Work-Day Unit and its Role in the Organization 
of Kolkhoz Production” is tendentious and casuistic. For example, he asserts that 
“The work-day unit is peculiar to kolkhozes and is a measure of the work per- 
formed by the kolkhozniks on collective farms and determines each worker’s 
share of the profits of his farm.” 

However, this new word is in fact only synonymous with the old concept 
of “piece-work pay,” common to every society. The only difference is that under 
Soviet conditions the employer is the state and not a private person. 


No less significant is the problem of increasing the pay for a work-day unit. 
The author states: 


... in order to raise the labor productivity of kolkhozniks and to increase agri- 
cultural production, it is essential to increase payment for each work-day unit, both 
in money and in kind. 


Undeniably there is some logic in this statement, considering the present low 
rate of pay for the work-day unit. However, the author continues: 


To do this it will be necessary to increase agricultural production systematically, 
to augment kolkhoz property and to implement the kolkhoznik’s material self- 
interest in the further growth of kolkhoz farming. 


It would appear that the point at issue is not to raise payment for the work- 
day unit, but to increase productivity; and the piece-work system automatically 
links heightened productivity with corresponding pay increases. 





To give more force to his arguments, a concrete example is quoted. It is a 
table of the increase in work-day unit payments in one kolkhoz, which shows 
that 100 hectares of land produced an income of 20,032 rubles, of which only 
988 rubles were available for distribution. A kolkhoznik who had worked 350 
work-day units received 3 rubles 15 kopeks per unit. 


Three rather unexpected conclusions may be drawn from this table: 

1. Kolkhozniks received in money only 4.9% of their true earnings. 

2. The income from roo hectares of land is not sufficient to pay one kol- 
khoznik. 

3. Each kolkhoznik has to work at least 100 hectares of land. 


It is hardly coincidental that the examples are taken from particularly prosper- 
ous kolkhozes in the Omsk Oblast (The “Novosanzharovka MTS” and “Molo- 
tovo MTS” in the Russko-Polyansky Raion). For it is to these regions that 
kolkhozniks are being resettled in the Omsk Oblast from more fertile lands in 
order to cultivate virgin and idle lands. 

A very peculiar example is given to illustrate the achievements of the Dimi- 
trov Kolkhoz in Moscow Oblast. It is stated that this kolkhoz received 21,263 
eggs from its poultry farm during the whole of 1953, and 46,475 eggs in the first 
six months of 1954. These figures are very puzzling, for if the number of hens 
has increased than this is hardly a great achievement, and if the number has not 
increased than it is hard to understand how the egg yield has been augmented 
almost 4/2 times in such a short period. 

M. Gusev, Secretary of the Kemerovo Oblast Party Committee writes an 
article entitled “Party Organization in the Struggle to Utilize Industrial Re- 
serves.” It shows that responsible workers in charge of various industrial sectors 
adhere to their former views, that industry is the fundamental branch of the 
national economy, and that all other branches, including agriculture, depend on 
industry. 

L. Dodiani’s article “The Resurgence of German Militarism Again Threatens 
the Independence of Austria” deals with a problem which has already been 
discussed several times in the Soviet press. 

Austria is viewed as the focal point where the Soviet Union’s interests con- 
flict with those of the USA. The USSR is of course represented as the advocate 
of national independence, and the USA is portrayed as an aggressor wishing 
“,.. to turn Austria into its military base.” At the same time the article empha- 
sizes that signs of resurgent Fascism can be observed in Austria, linked with the 
Pan-German policy which emanates from Bonn. 


The Bonn avengers are in every way cultivating false, anti-scientific “theories” 
which deny the originality of the Austrian people and its right to an independent 
national existence. 


Economic reasons rather than fascism explain the nervous tone in this article: 
In 1953, 25 firms in Austria were transferred to West German companies. 
The American imperialists are giving every assistance to their close allies. 
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Austria is importing much from Western Germany which she could not only 
produce advantageously herself, but even export with success. 

In 1954 the Austrian government violated the control agreements signed by the 
Four Great Powers and concluded trade and payment agreements with Adenauer’s 
government. These agreements are intended to assist the further economic subordi- 
nation of Austria to the West German monopolies. 


Behind the peace-loving phrases lie concealed plans for economic aggression. 
In their attempt to achieve economic hegemony the Soviet leaders have en- 
countered serious obstacles and are doing all they can to overcome them. 

The final article, “Letters from M. Gorky,” deals with letters written by 
Gorky at various times to Lenin, Pavlovich, Romain Rolland, Kirov, Shcher- 
bakov and Surkov. This material does not follow the general plan of the journal, 
as all the letters printed speak of fascist manifestations in Europe and America. 

The next section, “Review of Journals,” is a collaboration by M. Gefter, 
Yu. Pokataev and G. Shakhnazarov, who deal with Voprosy istorii, Voprosy 
filosofti, Voprosy ekonomiki and Sovestkoe gosudarstvo i pravo. The authors 
speak very favorably of developments in Soviet science, of the freedom of 
opinion prevailing in research and so forth. They criticize only a few minor 
shortcomings. 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” section contains only one article, “Crea- 
tive Work in Problems of Esthetics,” by B. Ryurikov. It deals with two books, 
F. Kaloshin’s Content and Form in Works of Art, and G. Nedoshivin’s Outline 
of the Theory of Art. Among verbose statements about socialist realism one 


finds repeated those directives given in M. Kammari’s article on the struggle 
with idealist opinions. 


* 


The editorial in Kommunist No. 16 has the short slogan “Socialism for 
Peace” as the title. The leitmotif of this article is the assertion that “Where 
there is Socialism, there is also Peace.” Kommunist even tries to justify theo- 
retically this assertion, which hardly corresponds to Soviet practice. 


The founders of Marxism were clearly aginst “exporting the revolution.” It is 
well known that the victorious proletariat cannot thrust its own good fortune upon 
another nation without concurrently undermining its own victory. 


This editorial is simply a continuation of the endless stream of “peace-loving” 
articles with which the Soviet press is at present overloaded. Apart from the 
usual propaganda aims Soviet persistence has, it seems, a more immediate aim— 
to delay war. 

This is why there are so many declarations that aggressors are threatening 
world peace and why this article states: “The military bloc, which includes 
the USA, England, France, Australia, New Zealand, Siam, the Philippines and 
Pakistan, represents a great threat to world peace.” 

It is very significant that the countries above named are democratic and 
have a state system diametrically opposed to that of the Soviet Union. 
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Concerning the export of the revolution, the truth behind Soviet assertions is 
revealed in the remaining articles of this number of Kommunist, especially in 
the article by M. Nechkin entitled “The People—the Decisive Force in His- 
torical Development.” 


He starts with the laconic statement that “History is Made by the People,” 
and goes on to speak at length about the significance of the people from the 
Marxist-Leninist point of view. After this, however, the desire to “export the 
revolution” becomes most evident. The article calls for “the masses to struggle 
against the exploiters for the revolutionary transformation of society.” The 
basic idea is expressed in the somewhat veiled formula: “The movement to- 
wards Communism is the result of the active, creative efforts of millions of 
working people.” 

The conclusion, however, is very clear: “Our country is like a beacon; it 
shows the high goals to be achieved and lights the way for other peoples.” 


The next article, by A. Zverev, is entitled “To Improve and Perfect the 
Work of the State Machine.” It discusses the bureaucratic setup, surplus staff 
in government organizations and the great delays encountered in many govern- 
ment establishments. The article concludes that the number of employees must 
be reduced considerably. Moreover, “Simplifying the administrative machine 
and freeing many qualified people for work on production is completely in 
keeping with the principles of careful deployment of labor.” 


The question really concerns, therefore, labor reserves; but the direct aim 
of these measures is hidden behind the phrase, “perfecting the machinery of 
state.” Doubtless, it is intended to carry out these measures very thoroughly, 
since “... the steps being taken at present are only the beginning of a much 
more fundamental improvement in the state machine.” 

There will, therefore, be a purge in the Soviet governmental structure, but 
a purge of a different kind. It will differ from preceding ones in that those 
purged will be transferred to production. 

Very important also, is the mention of an impending “elimination of ex- 
cessive centralization in the control of individual sectors of industry.” 

This latter point is something new. It represents a departure from the basic 
principles on which administrative control was founded during the Stalin era. 

An article by the Secretary of the Altai Krai Party Commirtee, N. Belyaev, 
entitled “The Altai Party Organization in the Struggle to Increase Grain Pro- 
duction,” is written by a local Party leader, as has been the custom in Kom- 
munist for some time now. 

The article touches on such questions as increasing grain production, raising 
the productive capacity of individual kolkhozniks and the utilization of virgin 
and idle lands. In other words, the directives of the September Plenum are 
repeated and applied to Altai Krai. 

A. Kuropatkin’s article “On Raising the Technical Level of Kolkhoz Farm- 
ing” is also based exclusively on the decisions of the September Plenum. 
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In E. Yakovlev’s article “The Increase in Workers’ Prosperity in the Eu- 
ropean People’s Democracies,” the question of prosperity is merely a facade. 
The main point of the article is intended to prove that there is no need to 
develop all branches of industry in every country. His argument runs as follows: 


The most important feature of expanded production in these countries is that 
socialist industrialization must not be carried on in isolation, but only with the 
mutual aid of all the countries concerned, as part of the general development of 
socialist construction. 


The Soviet Union’s policy, therefore, which has already been reflected in 
the Soviet press, is to attempt to bind the satellites to the USSR and with 
their help attain a predominating economic position in the world markets. 

I. Tishin’s article, “The Struggle of the Peoples of the Near and Far East 
for Peace and Independence,” is directly connected with “exporting the revo- 
lution.” War and revolution are openly advocated in an analysis of the na- 
tional liberation movement in the East. Such incitement is primarily anti- 
American in character. 

In the “Lectures and Advice” section there is only one article. It is the 
work of several authors (P. Trofimov, Yu. Borev, V. Vanslov and V. Skatersh- 
chicov) and is called “The Principle of Marxist-Leninist Esthetics.” It is more 
or less a repetition of what has been written earlier about Marxist-Leninist 
esthetics and socialist realism. The main theme is an appeal to fight against 
idealism, which is evidently considered a powerful ideological opponent. 

The last section “Criticism and Bibliography” contains three reviews. The 
first is written by A. Chugaev and deals with the popular library on Marxism- 
Leninism. It is more a catalogue of books published by this library than a 
review. 

The second deals with the recently published “History of the Belorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic.” The authors are B. Rybakov, N. Ustinov, S. Dmi- 
triev and N. Kamenskaya. 

Finally, the third review is written by D. Kondrashev on L. Maizenberg’s 
book entitled “Price Formation in the National Economy of the USSR.” Soviet 
policy is quoted as aiming at lowering prices. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio.) 


November 1954 


2 A delegation of the All-Chinese Society for 
the Dissemination of Scientific and Technical 
Knowledge arrives in Moscow, headed by 
the society’s chairman Mao-I Shen. 


A Bolivian cultural delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

A Soviet cultural delegation, headed by 
VOKS deputy chairman V. G. Yakolev, 
leaves Moscow for London. 

A delegation of the Syrian Academy of 
Sciences, headed by Vice-President Emir El 
Hasan, arrives in Moscow. 


A new section of the Moscow Subway is 
inaugurated. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR issues a communiqué on the award- 
ing of medals and orders to members of the 
Soviet Foreign Office for prolonged meri- 
torious service. Altogether 140 orders and 
224 medals were presented. 


Delegations from the USSR, the Ukrainian 
SSR and the Belorussian SSR leave by air 
from Moscow to take part in the work of 
the VIII General Conference of UNESCO 
in Montevideo. 


The 37. Anniversary of the October Re- 
volution commemorated. 


Soviet-Hungarian communiqué published 
“On the Transfer to Hungary of all Soviet 
Shares in Soviet-Hungarian Joint Stock 
Companies.” 

The Soviet government publishes the text of 
a note to the US government on the vio- 
lation of Soviet territory by a US B-29 
aircraft. 


A delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, headed by deputy chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union A. P. Bolkov, leaves 
Moscow for Finland to participate in the 
opening of the Finnish pariiament. 

A decree of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee issued, “On Errors in the Carry- 
ing Out of Scientific and Atheistic Pro- 
paganda Among the Population.” 


The Soviet government publishes the text 
of a note to the governments of European 


countries and the United States on the con- 
voking of an All-European Conference to 
deal with the creation of a System of Euro- 
pean Collective Security. 

A Soviet delegation, headed by the writer 
A. Fadeev, leaves Moscow for Stockholm 
to participate in the work of the World 
Peace Council. 

A.G. Sheremetev is appointed Soviet Minis- 
ter of the Ferrous Metal Industry. 

A formal session takes place in Moscow on 
the occasion of the graduation of students 
of the Voroshilov Higher Military Academy. 


A formal session takes place in Moscow on 
the occasion of the graduation of students 
of the Frunze Military Academy. 

A delegation of Soviet women leaves 
Moscow for Paris to participate in the work 
of the National Congress of the Union of 
French Women. 

A delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR returns to Moscow from Finland. 

Mutual Trade Agreement signed between 

the Soviet Union and Mongolia. 


Death reported of the First Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, A. Ya. Vyshinskii. 


A communiqué issued by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR “On the 
Setting Up of an All-Union Ministry of 
Power Plant Construction.” 

F. G. Loginov has been appointed Minister 
of Power Plant Construction. 
The Yugoslav government publishes the text 
of its answer of November 13, 1954, to the 
Soviet government on the creation of a col- 
lective security system in Europe. 

A. I. Mikoyan arrives in Finland. 
A reception is held at the Mongolian Embas- 
sy in Moscow to celebrate the 30. Anni- 
versary of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
The conference of European countries to 
discuss European security opens at the Soviet 
Foreign Office. 
A delegation of Indian writers arrives in 
Moscow to participate in the Second Con- 
gress of Soviet Writers. 
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ERRATA 


In the article “The Standard of Living and Lowering of Prices in the USSR” (Bulletin No. 3, 
June 1954), the following corrections should be made: 

In Table No. 1 “Price Changes in the USSR from 1940 to 1947”: 
OD occ eemanenss 1 kg. 2800 6800 22000 6400 
Men’s Wool Suit .... 1 60000 125000 250000 145000 

In Table No. 2 “Price Changes in the USSR and Fluctuations in Absolute and Real Wages”: 
Average Monthly Wage (in Rubles) ........ 25 340 500 640 640 

The prices quoted for “Men’s Wool Suit,” “Women’s Shoes (fashionable)” and “Women’s 


Cotton Dress” are Actual Market Prices. 


In Table No. 3 “Cost of Feeding a Family of Four”: 


BN acs nana caah easement 500 gr. 3.00 2.00 450 7.50 
RE Ae Se rgeee res 200 gr. 1.40 1.20 200 5.60 
Ee re 1 kg. 0.80 0.45 100 2.00 
BN EE ose be ct easnawe’s 10 gr. 0.28 0.40 20 0.81 


Bold Face words and figures indicate corrections made by the author. 
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The Institute also publishes the Vesrnix, a Russian- 
language bi-monthly Journal devoted to Soviet problems. 
From time to time individual monographs are published on 
various topics in the Russian language. Some of these have 
been translated into English. Anyone interested in the 


Institute’s other publications is invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





